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Chemists in Industry 
Proressor G. T. MorGAN of Birmingham has done a 
real service to young chemists in calling attention in 
the Birmingham Post to the large number of graduates 
turned out by the Midland university and in appealing 
for the employment of all this scholarship and scientific 
training in the service of the community. Apart from 
recommendations to many teaching appointments, 
Professor Morgan has himself, during the past four 
years, assisted in placing some seventy chemical 
graduates in industrial posts. These appointments, 
he notes, are usually outside the Birmingham area, 
although many of the local industries, being largely 
based on chemical principles, must profit from the co- 
operation of fresh young minds chemically trained and 
many of them sharpened by research experience. 
Most of the Birmingham chemical graduates go to 
London, Lancashire, and Yorkshire, and it is Professor 
Morgan’s excellent purpose to induce Birmingham to 
follow suit. ‘‘ From time to time,” he writes, ‘‘ I am 
requested to give expert advice to local manufacturers 
wishing to make a new chemical product or to improve 
an existing process, but owing to the pressure of 
multifarious duties I have but little time and energy 





To these inquirers 
1 would suggest a better and more efficacious way— 
namely, to enlist the whole-time services of a chemical 
graduate, to give him reasonable facilities for working 
out the problem, and not to be too disappointed at 
the slow rate of progress during the first year. The 
astute directors of one London firm of world-wide 


left to devote to such problems. 


reputation have found that a chemical research 
laboratory staffed almost exclusively with Birmingham 
graduates saves them annually many thousands of 
pounds in their contracts for raw materials.” 

This, as we have said, is an excellent example of 
practical propaganda, of the right way of pressing 
upon the nation the claims of chemistry, not merely 
as a piece of benevolence, but as one of the best forms 
of security for industrial progress. But why should 
not the whole of the existing chemical organisations 
take up on a national scale the duty which Professor 
Morgan has so well discharged as an individual teacher ? 
Industrial leaders are not really hostile to chemistry ; 
what they need is education in the advantages of an 
organised chemical service. Yet, though we have 
chemical associations and societies tumbling over one 
another, there is none to give a real lead in this vital 
matter. We expect it will presently end in that good 
physician, Mr. Woolcock, being called in to advise. 











The Factory Inspector’s Report 


In the annual report for the year 1923 which the 
Chief Inspector of Factories and Workshops has just 
issued, mention is made of the more noteworthy 
developments which occurred during that year. 
Among those developments of interest to industrial 
chemists are to be noted the introduction of the 
‘“* Schoop ” process of metal-coating by a finely divided 
spray of molten metal, the manufacture of synthetic 
ammonia, new operations for purifying lead by a wet 
chemical process, and an electrolytic process for the 
manufacture of carbonate of lead, while marked 
advances occurred in the reconstruction and extension 
of by-product coking plant. It is interesting to note 
that the raw silk industry is in a very bad state owing 
to foreign competition and also to the growing com- 
petition of artificial silk. This latter industry is 
increasing very rapidly, considerable extensions having 
taken place in Coventry, while another large works has 
recently been opened in the Wigan district. 

So far as accidents in the past year were concerned, 
in spite of the vigilance of the Chief Inspector’s depart- 
ment and the educational work which is being carried 
out in connection with the means for avoiding acci- 
dents, the number registered shows a somewhat alarm- 
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ing increase. One is, perhaps, inclined to jump to 
the conclusion that as we become more and more 
dependent upon machinery we are increasing the risks 
to which workpeople are exposed. This, however, is 
by no means the case, and it has been repeatedly 
pointed out in recent years that the great bulk of acci- 
dents are not caused by mechanical contrivances, so 
that it is possible to prevent only a relatively small 
proportion of the total by the provision of guards and 
other safety devices. Many of the accidents can, in 
fact, only be precluded through safety organisations 
within the industries themselves, and it is not alto- 
gether encouraging to find that so far as the “* Safety 
First movement is concerned there is still much 
apathy and a certain amount of hostility. This atti- 
tude is usually found to be due to ignorance of the 
system and of the surprising results which the move- 
ment, when it has been followed up with the proper 
amount of enthusiasm, has already achieved. The 
Chief Inspector rightly believes that the continued 
development of the movement can only be secured by 
publicity, and he quotes some remarkable figures to 
demonstrate its success when properly organised. 





Coal Conservation 

THE first World Power Conference which has been 
sitting at Wembley during the past fortnight will 
undoubtedly have considerable influence in the future 
in the economical use of power resources. Though 
the attendance at the meetings has not been large, 
it has been noticeable that the delegates present have 
been just those people most likely to influence events 
connected with power production in various parts of the 
world. In this country we are, of course, mainly 
interested in the efficient use of our coal supplies, 
which are the foundation of our national wealth. 
There are various factors contributing to the avoidance 
of waste of coal, but chemists are naturally most 
interested in scientific carbonisation. In the section 
of the Conference dealing with these problems consider- 
able prominence was given to low temperature car- 
bonisation as being the method which may become the 
most important in the future. Reading the .papers, 
one almost has the impression that the gas industry 
is becoming obsolescent, one speaker in fact suggested 
that it had lost one of its principal raisons détre 
now that ammonia was being made synthetically. 
This, of course, is drawing rather too long a bow, for 
the low temperature process can never supplant high 
temperature carbonisation: the two methods are 
complementary to one another. 

Primarily, as Professor Armstrong pointed out, low 
temperature carbonisation has not yet reached the 
stage of being a practicable commercial proposition, 
but it must logically become so because of the potential 
demand for its two principal products, liquid fuel and 
a smokeless, easily combustible, semi-coke. The gas 
industry cannot supply these in sufficient quantity 
owing to the nature of the high temperature process, 
but the two processes together would seem capable 
of supplying solid, liquid, and gaseous fuels for all 
industrial and domestic purposes, together with a 
valuable range of by-products. The main by-products 


from the low-temperature process may be considered 
to be the gas, at least a concern operating this type 
of plant would probably find this the most difficult 
product to use, yet it is quite a suitable gas for power 
purposes, and it would seem only logical that it should 
be mixed with towns gas and utilised in that way. 
This would imply the development of the low tempera- 
ture process by the gas undertakings, to which course 
there would seem to be but few drawbacks. 





Norway and the U.S.A. Tariff 


WE learn from a trustworthy correspondent in Chris- 
tiania that Norwegian exporters, especially those who 
handle nitrogen products, have for some time been 
experiencing difficulties under the United States tariff 
laws, which during the past two years have been applied 
with increasing strictness. ‘‘ Lately,’’ our Norwegian 
informant states, “it was announced that the United 
States Tariff Commission had appointed a_ chief 
investigator for the Northern European countries. The 
mere thought of a Government official being appointed 
to undertake ‘ fishing’ expeditions into foreign manu- 
facturers’ books is repulsive, and it was noted with 
great satisfaction that the manufacturers who were 
to be the first objects of this investigation flatly refused 
to admit any interference from the United States 
representative. In view of the recent activities on the 
part of those empowered to carry out the provisions 
of the U.S.A. Tariff a good many Norwegian exporters 
undoubtedly feel that Norway has been picked out as 
a trial ground for these experiments. The fact has 
created a great deal of attention in Norway that 
practically every product of any consequence exported 
to the United States is or has been subject to some 
kind of investigation. Take, for instance, such pro- 
ducts as paper, chemicals, cement, etc., and it will be 
found that some difficulty is experienced with all of 
them.” 

The handling of one particular case, we understand, 
has created a decidedly strong feeling in Norway. 
This is the nitrite of soda case, where the United States 
a short time ago increased the duty under the Flexible 
Clause of the Tariff by 50 per cent. or from 3 cents 
per lb. to 4} cents per lb. This product, it may be 
noted, formerly paid a duty of half a cent per Ib. 
under the old tariff. In other words, the duty has 
been increased nine times. The situation to-day, 
therefore, is that nitrite pays in duty only in the 
United States considerably more than it is sold for to 
consumers elsewhere. This is certainly, as our corre- 
spondent puts it, some protection for a manufacturer 
who is unable to provide for his own country’s require- 
ments. Even in the United States there appears to 
be considerable doubt as to this Flexible Clause, as is 
clear from the fact that a vote taken among members 
of the National Council of American Importers and 
Traders has resulted in a decision to test this question 
in the Courts. The specific Norwegian case has been 
brought to the attention of the Norwegian Government, 
and some action on its part is looked for. 

We imagine that this statement of the Norwegian 
grievance will be easily understood by British exporters, 
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who have been strongly disposed to resent the United 
States Customs’ demand for particulars of cost and of 
production and other details which can have little or 
no bearing on actual valuation and are properly 
described by our Norwegian correspondent as a 
“fishing expedition’ into other people’s businesses. 
Our American friends should know that this policy 
is causing no little irritation in friendly business 
quarters. 





An Elysium Gone Wrong 


THOSE who have followed the misfortunes of the under- 
taking which was formed in March, 1918, to exploit the 
Norfolk shale deposits will not be altogether surprised 
at the announcement which the reconstituted board 
has just made to the effect that ‘‘ there is no reasonable 
prospect of commercial success ’’ in the way of produc- 
ing oil on a large scale. From the outset we have not 
hesitated to draw attention to the previous and 
unsuccessful attempts which had been made to obtain 
oil from this particular deposit, and we have repeatedly 
warned those with money to spend of the unlikelihood 
of the enterprise ever bearing fruit. Nearly four years 
ago under the title of ‘“‘ An English Elysium ’’ we drew 
attention to some remarks which Dr. Forbes Leslie 
made at that time about the company’s position. We 
were told that the oil obtained from certain of the 
shales was of remarkable quality, practically free from 
sulphur, and especially rich in motor spirit and wax. 
Such items as oil and its fractions, however, by no 
means exhausted the proposed activities of the com- 
pany, for there was to be a yield of 60 lb. of sulphate 
of ammonia per ton of shale, while from a clay deposit 
in the same area bricks “‘ of quality unsurpassed in 
England ’”’ were to be manufactured, not to mention 
a daily output of 600 tons of cement which was to be 
derived from the shale residue. Now, the directors 
have decided to free the company at the earliest moment 
from its heavy obligations under mining leases ;_ but 
under the advice of their consultants they have 
decided to carry on the production of “ certain pro- 
ducts,’’ and to continue research work. The future 
alone, of course, can show what commercial value lies 
in the continuance of operations. Proposals for the 
utilisation of the plant at Setch or for its realisation 
are now under consideration. With care and _fore- 
thought, the directors consider that the assets may be 
made fruitful. They propose to submit proposals for 
writing down the capital drastically so that it will be 
represented by tangible assets, and to build up a new 
business. As mentioned in the interim progress 
report, the dispute regarding the condensing plant 
contract has been settled by a payment of £17,500. 
This extinguishes the item of {£25,000 in the last 
balance sheet for claims on uncompleted contracts. 
There has also been an action for unpaid calls on 
shares, in which judgment was given in favour of the 
company for £39,212. Negotiations for satisfying the 
judgment are now in course of settlement. 

While speaking of shale distillation it is of interest 
to refer to a recent bulletin issued by the U.S. Bureau 


of Mines wherein are given some valuable particulars 
relating to the effect of the rate of retorting on the 
distillation products. In all cases it was found that 
the shales examined yielded a greater quantity of oil 
at higher rates of retorting than at the slower rates, 
but at the slower rates the quality of the oils was 
superior in so far as the amount of light distillate, the 
percentage of unsaturation, viscosity of vacuum 
distillation fractions, and the carbon residue were con- 
cerned. It is shown, too, that the volume of gas 
produced is greater in the slow retorting; but there 
appears to be no relation between the gas yield and 
the oil yield. It is worthy of note that the Scottish 
and Australian shale oils showed the highest saturation 
of any of the oils tested, which would seem to indicate 
the superiority of these shales for oil production. 





Points from Our News Pages 


Impressions of the opening of the Annual Meeting of the 
Society of Chemical Industry by our Special Correspon- 
dent at Liverpool are given (p. 28). 


Dr. E. F. Armstrong, in his Presidential Address at the Liver- 
pool meeting of the Society of Chemical Industry, not 
only reviewed the work of the past year, but dealt with 
recent work in chemistry on the subject of the fats (p. 30). 


An appreciation is published of Mr. W. J. U. Woolcock, the 
new President of the Society of Chemical Industry (p. 32). 


A special report is given of the opening of the proceedings at 
Liverpool, at the Annual Meeting of the Society of 
Chemical Industry, when the financial position came in 
for some discussion (p. 33). 


An account is given of the principal papers of interest pre- 
sented at first World Power Conference at Wembley, 
more particularly those dealing with coal conservation 
and electro-chemistry (p. 37). 


At a meeting of the Faraday Society on Monday a number 
of papers were presented, including one deal. ng with the 
activation of carbon for adsorption purposes (p. 40). 

Sir Ernest Benn deals with the subject of “ Fixing a Selling 
Price” (p. 41). 


According to our London Market Report trade has been 
much more active during the past week, and in many 
quarters it is thought that the worst of the depression has 
been passed (p. 47). 

Trade has been considerably brisker during the past weel: in 
the Scottish Chemical Market according to our report 
(p. 50). 





Book Received 


CARBONISATION OF SEAWEED. Fuel Research Board Technical 
Paper No. 9. London: ,H.M. Stationery Office. Pp. 16. 6d. 





The Calendar 


July 
15 | Institute of Chemistry Students’ 
Association (London), Visit of 
Students to Wembley. 

15 | International Advertising Conven- 
tion : First Session—‘‘ The Press and 
Industry.” Sir E. J. P. Benn. 
2.45 p-m. 

16 | Institution of Chemical Engineers: 
Annual Corporate Meeting. I1fa,m. 
19 | Physical Society of London : Special 
meeting by invitation of Sir 
Ernest Rutherford, and of the 
Directors of the Cambridge-Paul 
Scientific Instrument Co. 





London. 


Wembley. 


Hotel Cecil, Strand, 
London, 
Cambridge 
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Society of Chemical Industry: Annual Meeting 


An Attractive Liverpool Programme 


The Annual Meeting of the Society of Chemical Industry ofencd in Liverpool on Monday evening and will conclude 


to-day. 


We give below some notes on the opening dav’s proceedings, together with a report of the President’s address, 


and of the discussion on the annual report and balance sheet. 


LIVERPOOL, Wediesday. 
THE Liverpool meeting of the Society of Chemical In- 
dustry has made an excellent beginning. The attendance 
of members is estimated at about 500, the programme is 
attractively balanced between business and recreation, 
the arrangements have been admirably made by the local 
committee, and everybody is expressing satisfaction with 
the position. The Society’s headquarters for the week 
are at the Adelphi Hotel, where last evening an informal 
reception by the President and the local committee served 
to bring the delegates together and to put them into the 
light humour. 


The annual general meeting this morning, in the Arts 
Theatre of the University, was one of the most representa- 
tive of recent years, and at times it had a certain air of 
liveliness indicative of an increasingly keen desire to 
bring the policy of the Society into the closest touch with 
the views of the members. At the beginning we had a 
formal welcome to the city by the Lord Mayor, who 
referred to the great part chemistry played in the industries 
of the district, acknowledged the services of the late 
Dr. E. K. Muspratt, and expressed his pleasure at seeing 
Sir Max Muspratt, who was present, carrying on the 
tradition of public work. Dr. Adami (Vice-Chancellor 
of the University) added a few words on behalf of the 
University, and mentioned incidentally that the University 
was about to appoint a new professor of applied chemistry, 
who would give special attention to the subject of the 
President’s address—oils and fats. The President (Dr. 
Armstrong) expressed the thanks of the Society to the city 
and University, and expressed the hope that if the Society 
left any message behind, it would be one in favour of 
giving ever-increasing attention to science. 





This year the King has given his patronage to the 
Liverpool meeting, and on the motion of the President, 
the Conference resolved to send a message to King George, 
expressing the Society’s thanks and loyal devotion. 


The Council having decided to confer the honorary 
membership of the Society on Professor E. Fourneau and 
M. Armand Solvay, the President, in the spirit of the 
public orator, though rather less formally, happily sketched 
the character and achievements of these distinguished 
chemists, and the Conference very warmly ratified the 
Council’s decision. 





The annual report (summarised briefly elsewhere) 
produced a certain amount of discussion, in which attention 
was called to the continued decline of membership. The 
satisfaction with the position expressed by Dr. Conroy 
and Dr. Morrell, the proposer and seconder, was qualified 
a little by a few words of frank comment by Dr. W. Cullen, 
who gently complained that the annual report had only 
been distributed this morning, and that the members had 
really had no opportunity of studying it. He regarded 
this as important because the Annual Meeting was the 
only opportunity the members as a whole had of discussing 
Society problems and policy, and the opportunity should 
be made the fullest possible use of in the interests of the 
Society. This suggestion obviously found favour with 
the members, as did another that followed, rather in the 
nature of a standing order—that before any radical depar- 


ture was made from the ordinary procedure of the Society, 
the Council should refer the matter for the considered 
opinion of all the sections throughout the country. No 
specific undertaking was given to adopt this constitutional 
practice, but Dr. Cullen’s point can hardly be overlooked, 
in view of the strong suppport it received from the 
delegates. es 





The statement by the Hon. Treasurer in presenting the 
balance sheet was rather fuller than usual, and the tone 
of it was unconsciously all through on the defensive. 
Mr. Saunders made light of the sale of over £5,142 worth 
of the Society’s invested funds in order to meet the deficit 
of nearly £6,500 on the new section of the Society's journal, 
remarking that £5,000 had been put aside for the purpose 
last year. Far from deploring the loss, his tone was rather 
one of satisfaction that things were not worse ; he feared 
to contemplate what figures the Society might have been 
faced with if the Council had not decided to modify the 
nature of its publications. He treated the loss of the journal 
as profitable expenditure on essential development work, 
and as regards the future, assured the Conference that 
economies had been effected and that there was every 
reason to believe that in the present year their expenditure 
would be more nearly attuned to revenue. The Hon. 
Treasurer’s persuasive tones had a distinctly reassuring 
effect, and when Mr. Garland, who moved the adoption of 
the accounts, asserted firmly that the Society had rarely 
had a more satisfactory balance sheet and claimed that it 
showed a balance on the right side, the Conference seemed 
for a moment to think that the loss of over £6,000 on the 
journal was really rather a fine example of enterprise. 


It was left to Dr. Cullen once more to bring the Conference 
back to the facts. He reminded the members of the sale of 
invested funds to the amount of over £5,000, and of the fact 
which had been previously overlooked that the annual 
interest on that sum was permanently lost—a rather serious 
item. He wished to know, as the published balance sheet 
only ran to the end of 1923, how the Society stood this 
year. The Hon. Treasurer’s reply was in almost the exact 
words he had used before. ‘I will not,’’ he said, “‘ antici- 
pate what may happen between now and December, but 
if we multiply the expenses incurred in the first six months 
by two we shall have an income more nearly attuned to 
expenditure, and will not have to use any moneys from 
capital account.”’ 


Mr. Grant Hooper, who followed in the discussion, seized 
upon this at once as “‘a practical guarantee that income 
would meet expenditure.” Whereupon the defenders of 
the balance sheet vigorously shouted, “ No, no.” A little 
taken aback, Mr. Hooper replied that they had the prospect 
held out that this year they would meet their expenditure 
without drawing on their reserves. If so, well and good; 
if not, then the Society must surely face the question 
whether it could afford to spend between five and six 
thousand more than its income, because this must lead to 
catastrophe. Speaking of the weekly journal he raised a 
general laugh by saying that if a man wanted a funny 
journal he should buy Punch, and there was general applause 
after his closing remark that the Council should not make 
an important departure involving the dispersal of the 
Society’s funds without showing substantial advantages 
from the expenditure. 
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From this mildly spirited debate on finance, the Confer- 
ence turned to listen to the reasons given by Dr. Lloyd and 
another representative why the Society should hold next 
year’s meeting at Leeds. They proved to be convincing as 
well as humorous reasons, and the Conference heartily 
adopted the Council’s recommendation. 





The President’s Address was not read in the ordinary way, 
but Dr. Armstrong contented himself, with the aid of slides, 
in indicating the main points in his paper on “ The Fats.” 
He merely added to what was in type a note on the recent 
debate, to the effect that progress was the vital thing and 
finance did not matter. What do fathers earn money for 
except for sons to spend it ? he asked, and at that moment 
catching sight of Professor H. E. Armstrong (the President’s 
father) in the front row, the Conference was moved to 


great hilarity. The vote of thanks to Dr. Armstrong was 
moved in the happiest terms by Dr. Levinstein, who 
remarked that Dr. Armstrong’s term of office finished with 
a record meeting. ‘‘ Never,” he added, ‘‘ have I seen so 
fine a Society gathering, nor so splendid a programme, nor 
so much criticism of the annual report—all three indicative 
of the virility of the Society. 

The closing item of the morning session was not the least 
significant or important. It was the announcement that 
the ballot for four new representative members of the 
Council had resulted in the election of Messrs. D. H. Colman, 
W. A. S. Calder, W. Cullen, and J. A. Reavell. The 
election of Mr. Woolcock as President for next year was 
announced and received with a cheer. And so closed the 
principal session of the annual meeting. 





Summary of the Annual Report of the Council 


Membership 

ACCORDING to the report of the Council the number of mem- 
bers on the register at July 9, 1924, was 4,830, as compared 
with 5,060 on June 21, 1923. Since the last annual meeting 
221 members had been elected, 47 former members had been 
restored to membership, and the losses through death, resigna- 
tion, etc., had been 498. The Council regretted to have to 
récord the deaths during the past year of 40 members, of 
whom Io were original members. 

During the past three years a considerable number of 
members had had to relinquish their membership owing to 
lack of employment, and the Council had made arrangements 
whereby they may resume their membership on payment of 
the current year’s subscription only. Several former members 
had already taken advantage of this concession. 

The following table showed the gains and losses in mem- 
bership during the past five years :— 


I9I9-20 1920-21 1921-22 1922-23 1923-24 
Membership at be- 
ginning of year. 5,236 5,012 5,054 5,270 5,060 
CPAING scobivesis 633 472 282 288 268 
LGRBOB 2.0.0 257 430 666 498 498 
Net gain or Loss . +376 +42 384 —210 230 
Membership at end 
Of year ....0. 5,612 5,054 5,270 5,060 4,830 
The Council a year ago conferred the honorary member- 


ship of the Society on the following distinguished chemists :— 
Prince Ginori Conti, Professor C. F. Chandler, Monsieur Paul 
Kestner, Professor J. Sakurai and Sir D. J. Tata. To this 
list it had now added the names of Professor E. Fourneau 
and Monsieur Armand Solvay. 

Dr. E. Frankland Armstrong, F.R.S., retired from the office 
of President at the close of the Annual General Meeting, and 
the Council had nominated as his successor Mr. W. J. Uglow 
Woolcock, C.B.E., the general manager of the Association of 
British Chemical Manufacturers. 

Mr. E. V. Evans and Sir William J. Pope, K.B.E., had been 
re-elected Honorary Treasurer and Honorary Foreign Secre- 
tary, respectively. 

The four Vice-Presidents who retired this year were Mr. 
Julian L. Baker, Mr. C. S. Garland (who would, however, 
remain on the Council as chairman of the Chemical Engineering 
Group of the Society), Sir Max Muspratt, Bart., and Sir Wm. J. 
Pope, K.B.E., who remained on the Council as Honorary 
Foreign Secretary. 

To these vacancies the Council had nominated Dr. E. 
Frankland Armstrong, F.R.S., Professor J. W. Hinchley, 
Professor J. C. Philip, F.R.S., and Sir Richard Threlfall, 
K.B.E., F.R.S. 


The Journal and Finance 
In view of the continued necessity for exercising the strictest 
economy, a House Committee, consisting of the President, 
Hon. Treasurer, Hon. Foreign Secretary, with Mr. Julian L. 
Baker, Professor J. W. Hinchley, and Mr. W. J. U. Woolcock 


(chairman), had been appointed to control the business affairs 
of the Society, and to report regularly to the Council. 

At the inception of the weekly Journal the Council was 
aware that the cost of establishing it on a firm footing would 
exceed any additional revenue which a weekly journal would 
produce during its first year, and they therefore temporarily 
invested £5,000 out of income as a development fund to meet 
the increased outlay. This investment had been sold, and 
the sum realised had been used for the purpose mentioned. 

An important step was taken in conjunction with the 
Chemical Society in forming the Bureau of Chemical Abstracts. 
The Bureau, which has for its aim the unification of British 
Abstracts, now supervises the preparation of the Abstracts 
in Applied Chemistry, hitherto published by the Society, and 
those in Pure Chemistry hitherto published by the Chemical 
Society, and is under the management of a Committee con- 
sisting of representatives of the two Societies. 

Leonard Bequest. 

Early in the present year intimation was received that 
Mr. W. J. Leonard, a member of the Society, who died in 
September, 1923, had by a codicil, dated August 19, 1921 
to his will directed his trustees to pay to the Society the sum 
of £5,000 as soon as a definite scheme for the provision either 
by the Society or in conjunction with other chemical societies 
of a building and accommodation to form a central institute 
or club for chemists had been decided upon and was being 
carried into effect. 

The President (Dr. E. F. Armstrong) shortly thereafter 
put forward a detailed scheme for the purpose of securing a 
home for such of the Chemical organisations as were willing 
to join together to secure offices in the same building, and the 
Council of the Society unanimously authorised him to consult 
other interested Societies and the Federal Council with a view 
to carrying it at once into effect if it be found practicable. 
The scheme had been referred to the Federal Council, who had 
appointed a Committee to consider it fully. 

The Society was associated with the activities of many 
outside bodies through representatives nominated to their 
Councils. The following recent alterations in the list had to be 
recorded : Professor J. W. Hinchley had been appointed on 
the General Board of the National Physical Laboratory in the 
place of Professor F. G. Donnan retired, and Dr. R. T. Colgate 
had been appointed to the Committee on Tests of Graduated 
Glassware in place of Mr. J. L. Baker, resigned. 


Fellowships and Grants 

Through the good offices of Mr. C. F. Cross, F.R.S., the 
Society received the gift of £300 from Sir Thomas P. Latham, 
Bart., for the purposes of a Research Fellowship. Two 
chemists had held the Fellowship in succession for one year 
each. 

In response to an appeal for a gift of books to the Tokyo 
Imperial University Library, received from Sir I. Gollancz, 
it was resolved to make good as far as possible any loss in 
respect of the Society’s publications that the Library may have 
sustained. 

Since the last annual meeting of the Society grants had been 
made to the Chemical Society’s Library ({100), and to the 
British Empire Exhibition, Scientific Exhibit (£500). 
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Dr. E. F. Armstrong’s Presidential Address 
Research into the Chemistry of the Fats 


In his presidential address to the Society of Chemical Industry in Liverpool on Wednesday, Dr. E. 


F’. Armstrong, the retiring 


President, reviewed generally some public aspects of chemistry, and proceeded to disouss in a paper (with which Mr. John Allan 
was associated) the results of some important researches into the chemistry of the fats. 


THE year which has elapsed since we met at Cambridge (Dr. 
Armstrong said) may be regarded justly as a period of steady 
progress towards the realisation of those ideals of co-operation 
which many of us consider essential before the chemical pro- 
fession can attain the status which all chemists claim for it. 
In spite of this progress, however, the position to my mind 
is still one of considerable anxiety as there are certain indica- 
tions of increasing competition between the chemical societies 
such as is bound to have a serious effect on their financial 
position if it is not checked. It is more than ever urgent 
that the energies of those who take an active part in such 
matters—and they are all too few in number—should be 
directed to a common object and not dissipated in rival 
schemes. 


The Achievement of the Year 

The outstanding achievement of the 
year is indubitably the collective 
exhibit of the British Chemical In 
dustry at the Wembley Exhibition, 
including the scientific section. For 
once—a portent for the future- 
chemistry has been first in the field. 
Our manufacturers’ association was 
the first to agree to a collective exhibit, 
and we are the only industry to as- 
sociate our science so definitely with 
our trade exhibits. It is a subject for 
congratulation that the latter part of 
the scheme originated with our council 
and that the success of the scientific 
exhibition is largely due to the energy 
put into the scheme by Dr. Levinstein, 
our representative on the joint com 
mittee and its chairman. It is difficult 
to find words to commend the work put 
into everything connected with Wem- 
bley by our President-elect, Mr. Wool 


cock—for those of us who know him 
it is most accurate to express our THE RETIRING 
appreciation by saying he has enjoyed Dr. E. 


it. The scientific publications asso- 

ciated with the Exhibition have particularly been the work 
of our Society, and they form a precedent which I personally 
hope will often be followed. The popular pamphlets are a real 
necessity and we must have more of them. Our book, 
Chemistry in the Twentieth Century, is an achivement of which 
all chemists can feel proud ; it can seldom have been the lot 
of an editor to find so many willing helpers. Lastly, a word 
of grateful recognition is due to Messrs. Benn Brothers, for 
their enterprise in publishing our productions ; it is improbable 
that a book of this size and nature was ever put more quickly 
through the press. 

Altogether we may feel proud of Wembley and our share in 
it; may I hope further that we record faithfully the lessons 
we shall learn from our experience, as I am convinced that 
much more has to be done by us, both collectively and 
individually, than in the past to educate both the nation and 
the individual to the importance and indeed the very meaning 
of the chemist and his knowledge. 


Chemical Literature 

The report of your council details the chief happenings of 
the year, so that I need only refer very briefly to one or two 
events of outstanding interest. The formation of the Bureau 
of Chemical Abstracts, under the chairmanship of Professor 
J. C. Philip, is perhaps the first step in the unification of all 
British chemical publications. Composed of representatives 
of the Chemical Society and of our own Society, it is aiming to 
secure uniformity in the ~abstracts on pure and applied 
chemistry published by the two societies, to prevent any over- 
lap, and to explore the possibility of further co-operation. 





Progress must necessarily be slow; steps once taken cannot 
easily be retraced, and the problem is more complex on account 
of the financial considerations involved. We look to the 
Bureau during the next five years to unify transactions as well 
as abstracts and to bring the publications of other societies 
within its scope. No paper should be abstracted more than 
once in British literature. It should not be impossible to 
meet the desire of the smaller specialist societies for more 
general papers, not always containing new matter, and for 
fuller abstracts than are at present supplied: it must be re- 
membered that many of their members are not chemists in the 
strict sense of the word. Our weekly journal, Chemistry and 
Industry, will facilitate the publication of general papers, and 
it should not be impossible to abstract 
all papers dealing with the glass 
industry, for example, such as now 
appear under Group VIII. in our 
abstracts, once a month, the section 
being sent by itself to members of the 
particular society. I attach the great- 
est importance to the magic of 
“together ’’; we must have both 
ideas and ideals. 


The Federal Council 

The Federal Council must this year 
play an active part in bringing us 
together : the representatives of the 
societies on it must not hold a watching 
brief, but be prepared actively to 
engage in constructive effort. I ven- 
ture to suggest that a definite con- 
structive programme be drawn up by 
the Federal Council this autumn, or 
sooner, if it be possible, that it be sub- 
mitted to the constituent societies for 
their approval before Christmas so that 
the way is cleared for immediate 
action in 1925. I must confess to 
a feeling of disappointment that the 
proposals I put forward in outline a 
vear ago have not yet been examined 
the Federal Council or by the various chemical 
Still I realise that in the chemical world things 
move slowly for various reasons ; and it is a source of satis- 
faction that, in this and some other instances during my term 
of office as President, seeds have been sown which may lead 
to important results, although there is but little to show at 
the moment to some of us. 


PRESIDENT: 
FF. ARMSTRONG 


either by 
societies. 


Chemistry House 

The most obvious next step towards the consolidation of 
the chemical profession is the establishment of Chemistry 
House, where a common meeting ground can be found for 
most of our societies, and the way made easy for closer co- 
operation. Such a scheme has long been a dream of the 
future with many of us: its realisation has been brought 
nearer by the munificent bequest of the late Mr. Leonard. 
What I consider to have been a practical scheme was under 
discussion in the opening months of this year, and I cannot 
help the feeling that had a little more energy been displayed 
and a real desire evinced to establish a home we might by now 
have been in possession of it under advantageous financial 
conditions. 

During this last year the scheme has received an important 
impetus ; it is for my successor in office and for the general 
body of chemists, especially the younger ones, to maintain 
this impetus and accelerate it. So long as the matter is not 
allowed to drift I shall be well satisfied. The desiderata for our 
first scheme are :— 

(1) Office accommodation in one building in a convenient 
central position for the administration of the Chemical Society, 
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Society of Chemical Industry, Association of British Chemical 
Manufacturers, Institution of Chemical Engineers and such 
other Societies, including the Institute of Chemistry, as are 
willing to take part. 

(2) Suitable council and committee rooms, so that all such 
meetings can be held in the one building. 

(3) Social meeting rooms, so that the Chemical Industry 
Club can definitely be associated with Chemistry House from 
its inception. 

(4) Offices for the Bureau of Chemical Abstracts and all 
other journals issued by the participating societies. 

(5) A lecture theatre sufficient for all but the very large 
meetings. 

It is believed that suitable premises could be obtained at 
a capital cost which is within the range of practical politics. 

The ultimate larger scheme which is at present far beyond 
our realisation would include, in addition to the above, a 
library, full accommodation for a club including bedrooms 
and a restaurant, and also for the Institute of Chemistry 
which is not mentioned more specifically in .the foregoing, 
since it already possesses its own house. 

Liverpool and Chemistry 

We meet this year in Liverpool, commercially one of the 
centres of the world. The existence of the University, 
munificently endowed by local generosity, though its needs 
are still many, proves the recognition which Liverpool gives 
to science. That our science in particular is not forgotten is 
shown by the fact that there are, or soon will be, five chairs 
in Chemistry here. Chemical science is also represented 
locally by active sections of our own society and of the 
Institute of Chemistry. If sucha gathering as this may leave 
a message behind it, surely, in congratulating Liverpool on all 
that it has achieved in the past, in honouring its many great 
traditions, we may urge it in the future to redouble its en- 
couragement of science and the prosecution of scientific 
research, and to be ever zealous in appyling the results of 
science for the service of its citizens. 





“A Neglected Chapter in Chemistry” 

In the technical section of the address the subject dealt 
with was ‘“‘ A Neglected Chapter in Chemistry: The Fats.” 
It was pointed out that the fats have not been studied to the 
extent they deserve owing to the extreme complexity of the 
subject, and one object of the paper was to stimulate research 
in that direction. The naturally occurring fats are usually 
glycerides of fatty acids. In some cases these acids are 
of the straight-chain saturated type of the general formula 
C,,H2,0.2, but various unsaturated acids are very common. 
Of those having one pair of unsaturated carbon atoms, oleic 
acid (C,gH 3,0.) is the commonest. There are several possible 
isomerides, the ordinary form having the ethenoid bond in 
the centre of the chain. The abundant occurrence of oleic 
acid is no evidence that this is the most stable form, rather 
the contrary in view of its production as the result of chemical 
changes in the living cell. Contrary to the general view, 
therefore, the cis formula is to be preferred, leaving the ‘vans 
formula for its stereoisomer, elaidic acid, chemically the more 
stable, thus :— 

CH, ./(CH,], . CH CH, . [(CH,],.CH 

I 

CO,H . (CH,],CH 

Oleic acid 

Of the acids C,,H,,_,O2, linoleic, the C,, acid is commonest, 
but there is great confusion owing to the number of possible 
isomerides. Acids with three unsaturated linkages offer even 
more opportunities for confusion. Ricinoleic acid, the 
principal constituent of the glycerides in castor oil, has the 
formula C,,H,,03, containing one unsaturated linkage and 
one hydroxyl group. 

Owing to the fact that diglycerides and triglycerides can be 
derived from mixed acids there is little knowledge of the nature 
of the possible isomerides, or which acid is hydrolysed first 
under the influence of the enzyme lipase. It seems likely, 
however, that the nature of the acid radical does not affect 
the action of the lipase. 


Distribution in Nature 


The previously published information on the distribution 
of fats is scanty, but owing to recent work in Dr. Armstrong's 


I} 
HC . [CH,], . CO,H 


Elaidic acid 


laboratories in the Crosfield works by Dr. C. W. Moore, Dr. 
C. H. Clarke and others, a considerable amount of new know- 
ledge was incorporated in the address. 

Concerning animal fats there is great variety according to 

the part of the body of the animal in which they occur and 
to the nature of the diet. This last fact accounts for the 
variable analyses previously noted. In the case of cows, for 
example, fed on a diet supplemented with cod liver oil, there 
is a marked fall in the fat content of the milk. In addition 
the iodine-value of the fats is nearly doubled, and the saponifi- 
cation value is diminished. 
_ Organs such as the kidney and liver in which metabolism 
is active contain fats with a much greater degree of un- 
saturation, Hartley having shown the presence of acids of 
the 22 —6 and 2» —8 series analogous to fish-liver oils. The 
stored fats of the connective tissue, consisting in the main of 
stearin and palmitin with olein are converted in the liver into 
highly unsaturated easily oxidisable acids with the same 
number of carbon atoms, representing an intermediate stage 
before the breakdown into simpler products. The liver also 
has the property of synthesising fats, Hartley having found 
at least 10 per cent. of an acid C,,H,,0,. In herbivorous 
animals the fats are formed largely from carbohydrates. 
Fats eaten by carnivorous animals are hydrolysed in the 
intestine and re-formed in the epithelium ; 
changing the nature of the acid radical. 

The most outstanding characteristic of the vegetable fats 
is the fixity of their composition, the iodine value and saponifi 
cation equivalent of the commercial oils, which are used in 
enormous quantities from all parts of the world showing a 
minimum of variation. This is particularly the case with 
cotton seed oil. In most cases the vegetable glycerides are 
found in association with the fruit and seeds, but fatty acids 
are found combined as waxes with mono- and di-hydric alcohols 
in many parts of the plant. The function of fats is to act as 
food reserves, while the waxes are to protect the vegetable 
tissues from water-penetration. The saturated acids occurring 
in the vegetable fats range from the C, to C,, series, but the 
unsaturated acids are all of the C,, series with never more than 
three unsaturated linkages. The changes in composition in 
the oils during growth and ripening are significant. According 
to hitherto unpublished researches of Dr. J. V. Eyre oil 
formation occurs early in the life of the seed and proceeds 
at a rapid rate. Dr. C. W. Moore has shown there is a 
continuous production of sugar, which must come from the 
fat, the sugar in its turn being the antecedent of the starch. 

All the fish oils are remarkable for the high percentage of 
highly unsaturated fatty acids (C,,H»,-,0.). The fishy odour 
is probably due to oxidation products of the glycerides. The 
liver oils contain considerable quantities of the cyclic alcohol, 
cholesterol, while the livers of certain sharks contain up to 
go per cent. of unsaturated liquid hydrocarbons of formula 
Cy,H,, or C39H;, and others. Sperm oils from certain parts 
of whales are really liquid waxes, being based on monohydric 
alcohols. 


cells, w ithout 


The question of vitamins was not discussed, although it 
was suggested that fat-soluble vitamin-A has an intimate 
relation to the fats. 


The Formation of the Fatty Acids 

Apart from their occurrence as mixed glycerides and the 
constancy of their composition in different species, any theory 
of synthesis of fats must take into account the following 
problems : 

(1) Occasional formation of all the lower even members of 
the series. 

(2) Formation of C,, acids, with varying proportions of Cy, 
and C,, acids. 

(3) Formation of oleic acid, and the reason for the position of 
its unsaturated linkage. 

(4) Formation of a high proportion of very unsaturated 
acids, apparently connected with the formation of chains of 
more than 18 carbon atoms. 

The tentative hypothesis was advanced that fats are 
synthesised in plants and animals from carbohydrates, the unit 
attacked being the primary or basic C,, complex of starch, 
now considered, rather than C,, to be the nucleus of the 
polysaccharides. The C,, unit, consisting of three C, units 


united through oxygen atoms, undergoes internal rearrange- 
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ment, oxidation and reduction, at which moments the rupture 
of the oxygen bridge and the joining of carbon to carbon 
might take place. The product would probably be stearic 
acid, oleic acid appearing at a later stage. The formation 
from this of homologous acids higher and lower, both saturated 
and unsaturated, with an even number of carbon atoms might 
be explained perhaps by the processes of $-oxidation and 
aldol condensation. Such reactions appear very complicated 
in our present state of knowledge, but they are akin to those 
which take place during fermentation. The most simple 
explanation of the formation of the lower members of the 
even number series appears to be the building up of the acids 
from one another by repeated aldol condensation. On the 
other hand, the possibility of the wholesale degradation of 
C,, acids must not be excluded. 

In the butyric fermentation of lactic acid the latter splits 
up into formic acid and acetaldehyde. Two molecules of 
acetaldehyde then unite to give butyric acid, thus : 

CH,.CH(OH).CH,CHO — CH,.CH,.CH,.CO,H 


Higher fatty acids could be formed by further union of alde- 
hyde molecules, accompanied by reduction. Another possible 
hypothesis is that glucose is resolved into C; units, which 


condense to C, and C, units, in turn combining to give C,». 
and C,, units. 

The chemist is particularly interested in the fact that only 
fatty acids with an even number of carbon atoms are found, 
and further that oleic and stearic acids are constituents of all 
fats, whatever other acids may be present. It would appear 
that whatever may be the mechanism of synthesis, there is a 
tendency to form compounds with 18 carbons, produced it 
may be from three molecules of glucose, either as such or in the 
form of the nucleus of starch. If this be the case the formation 
of the acids C,, to C,, is difficult to explain. In oxidation, 
in vivo, in the animal, the hydrogen attached to the 
% or third carbon atom is selected so that a long chain 
compound two atoms each time. There is a good 
deal of evidence known to chemists that acids of a 
homologous series show an alternation in properties between 
odd and even numbers. Ricinoleic acid theoretically gives 
azelaic acid C,H,,O, on oxidation with nitric acid, but in 
practice about an equal proportion of suberic acid C,H,,O,. 
Azelaic acid in view of recent theories of polarity is more active 
than suberic acid and thus more readily oxidised, giving an 
even number of the series. 


loses 





A Character Sketch 


THE new President of the Society of Chemical Industry, 
Mr. W. J. U. Woolcock, is a born organiser and diplomatist. 
A member of the English Bar, Liberal member for Central 
Hackney from 1918-1923, Parliamentary Private Secretary 
to the Minister of Munitions, and later to the Postmaster- 
General, past Secretary of the Pharmaceutical Society, a 
member of the Dyestuffs Licensing Committee, and Chairman 
of the Dyestuffs Development Committee, organiser of the 
Chemical Section at the British Empire Exhibition, and 
finally—and most important of all 

general manager for the past six years, 
with yet another four to run, of the 
Association of British Chemical Manu- 
facturers, he has had an unusually 
wide and varied experience of adminis- 
trative duties requiring great tact and 
judgment in the handling of business 
aftairs and still more in the handling 
of men. So far there is no failure to 
record against him; only a succession 
of brilliant successes. Everything he 
takes up seems to “ go,”’ apparently of 
itself, but really because of the 
thorough business qualities he puts 
into the work, his instinctive sense of 
the common line people will follow and 
the deceptive ease with which he urges 
or coaxes his colleagues into action. 
Rarely does one find so much driving 
force concealed under so nonchalant a 
manner. Welcoming criticism, flatter- 
ing the critic by meeting him halfway, 
giving full weight to all objections, he 


rarely, if ever, surrenders the vital 
objective he has set his mind on. 
Strenuous debates in council and 


committee usually end not only in 
his getting his own way, but in con- 
vincing his colleagues that he has 
adopted theirs. In the chemical in- 
dustry he is pre-eminently the organiser of the day. It is 
whispered that he was the first man to be approached to take 
over from Sir William Alexander the difficult position of 
managing director of the British Dyestuffs Corporation, and 
that he gently declined because he has, with Sir Max Muspratt 
at the head, such a splendid team of colleagues to work with 
and such important work yet to do. 

Mr. Woolcock’s first conspicuous success as an organiser 
was in connection with the National Insurance Act. It came 
to be said that what Cox did for the doctors, Woolcock did 
for the pharmacists. When the War broke out, the whole 
of the Pharmaceutical Society’s resources were placed at the 


NEW 
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of the New President 


service of the Government, and it was Mr. Woolcock’s duty 
to see that ample supplies of essential drugs and medicines 
were assured. Later he became assistant director of Army 
Contracts, responsible for the purchase of the enormous 
supplies required for the British and Allied forces, and finally 
Chairman of War Office Committee V (Medical Supplies). 

He was as much as anyone the author of the Dyestuffs 
\ct, which prevents the importation of foreign dyes except 
under licence, and of Part I of the Safeguarding of Industries 
Act, which gives the British Fine 
Chemical Industry its chance of get- 
ting started. He was in the House 
when both measures were passed, and 
the part he took behind the scenes 
in getting them through in a fierce 
race against time has only been 
equalled by his efforts since to develop 


both industries. His latest success 
has been the organisation of the 


Chemical Section at Wembley, admit- 
tedly one of the most representative 
and educational features of the Exhi- 
bition. 

But the great work of Mr. Wool- 
cock’s career has been the develop- 
ment of the Association of British 
Chemical Manufacturers with which 
he is still connected. Under his 
hands the scattered units of the 
industry have been welded into a 
real federation and power, and he 
is already seetng the realisation of 
one great ambition—the transforma- 
tion of Great Britain in chemical 
matters from a nation of importers 
and distributors into a nation of pro- 
ducers. He has established a new 
centre for British chemical industry 
and brought before all the members 
of it a new group of ambitions. 

An accomplished speaker in either the parliamentary or the 
legal manner, a writer who can knock off an article or draft 
a manifesto with the ease of a practiced journalist, an organiser 
who has some wizard’s gift of getting people of diverse tempera- 
ments to work together for common objects, a companion who 
in his busiest days has always a spare moment for a joke or 
the latest story, or a word of helpful advice, Mr. Woolcock has 
become one of the personalities of the chemical industry. 
His election to the chair of the Society is the industry’s best 
tribute to his work and character. It would be strange, indeed, 
if he failed to do something worthily to commemorate the 
term of office on which he now enters. DP. E. HM. 
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Annual General Meeting: 


THE first session of the Society’s annual meeting was held in the 
Arts Theatre of the University on Wednesday morning. Dr. 
Armstrong presided, supported by the Lord Mayor and Dr. 
Adami, and amongst others present were Mr. Woolcock 
(president-elect), Sir Max Muspratt, Dr. Levinstein, Mr. E. \ 
Evans, Mr. F. H. Carr, Mr. C. S. Garland, and many others. 

The Lord Mayor of Liverpool, in welcoming the Society to 
the city, reminded them that that was the fifth occasion on 
which they had visited Liverpool, and he believed that he was 
addressing a record gathering. Last year they were at Cam- 
bridge, a great city of learning, and now they had come to 
another great seat of learning, and in addition to a great com- 
mercial community, the great maritime city of the world and 
the second city in the Empire. They would be interested in 
what they would see in Liverpool, and he thought it was to 
the mutual advantage of the Society and of Liverpool that they 
should be associated together. He was glad to see that their 
Executive comprised really the men who were responsible for 
the most successful visit of the British Association to Liverpool 
last year, and if the Executive could manage the British Associ- 
ation he thought they could manage their Congress. 

Welcome by the University 

Dr. Adami, Vice-Chancellor of the University of Liverpool, 
who gave the Society a hearty welcome on behalf of the 
University, pointed out that it was a chemist, the late Pro- 
fessor Campbell Brown, who was then Dean of the Medical 
School of Liverpool, who really was the pioneer in establishing 
University education in Liverpool, and so it was that to a 
chemist they owed the first practical movement for the estab- 
lishment of University education in Liverpool. Professor 
Campbell Brown was so keenly interested in applied chemistry 
that he left the residue of his estate for the establishment of 
a chair in applied chemistry. That money had come to them 
this last year and they were about to appoint a Professor of 
applied chemistry, and it would be in the subject of the 
Pres‘dent’s address that day—namely, the subject of Fats 
and Oils. (Applause.) It was pleasant to think that just 
as one of the great benefactors of their University, Dr. Muspratt, 
was a predecessor in that chair, so now they hailed as President 
one who was upon the Advisory Council of the Chemical 
Department. That was sufficient to show that the University 
was keenly interested in the development of chemistry in 


the district, that they were not giving purely theoretical 
chemistry. but that their students were brought to realise 


that the great work they had before them was the application 
of chemistry to the needs of the community. 

The President, acknowledging the welcome, said it was only 
by living in or near Liverpool that they could really understand 
Liverpool, and when they understood Liverpool they began 
to understand Lancashire and Britain, and why Britain and 
the British Empire occupied the position they did in the 
world. (Hear, hear.) Liverpool was full of quiet, unassuming 
men, Lancashire men who were great thinkers, full of tireless 
energy and courage and who were speculators—(laughter)— 
and, after all, it was speculators they wanted, because without 
speculation they would have had no Empire, and without an 
Empire they would still have been using the natural vegetable 
colours and not making use of those products of the chemists 
which to-day were so dazzlingly displayed in the drapers’ 
shops. Liverpool was economically perhaps the very centre 
of the universe so far as shipping was concerned. Ships sailed 
out from the wharves of Liverpool to every corner of the world, 
carrying the manufactured products of Lancashire and York- 
shire, and they brought back to Lancashire the raw materials 
on which many of their industries were based, so that Liver- 
pool became the gateway of a manufacturing district and the 
centre of what they might call the produce importation of 
Britain. London, he supposed competed with them, but after 
all, in Liverpool they had got enough to do to look after their 
own affairs, and they did not worry about London. 

With all this going on the citizens of Liverpool had yet time 
for the higher side of life—its humanities. The presence of 
the University pointed to the fact that science was not for- 
gotten there. If, as a result of their meeting, they could leave 


a message behind them, it would be one of encouragement to 
the citizens ot Liverpool to go on taking an interest in science 
and all that science meant, and to take an even greater interest 
in their University, if that were possible. 


Much as Liverpool 


Society Finance 


had done it was only a tithe of what she would be able to do 
in the next twenty years if she took advantage of all the facts 
science could lay at her feet. 

The Patronage of the King 

The President recalled the fact that His Majesty the King 
had become a patron of the Society on the occasion of that 
meeting, and he proposed to send the following loyal telegram : 
‘“Members of the Society of Chemical Industry assembled at 
the University of Liverpool at their annual general meeting 
beg your Majesty to accept this expression of their gratitude 
for your Majesty’s gracious patronage and this assurance of 
their loyal devotion.” 

Scrutineers 

The meeting approved of Dr. Auden, Professor Bannister and 

Dr. C. H. Clarke as scrutineers for the ballot for the Council. 
Honorary Members 

The President reported that the Council had added two 
more distinguished names to its short but very distinguished 
list of Hon. Members—namely, Dr. Ernest Fourneau and Mons. 
Armand Solvay. Dr. Fourneau was at the Pasteur Institute in 
Paris and was probably one of the finest manipulators, pure 
organic workers, amongst chemists at the present time. His 
early brilliant work, the production of a lumbar anesthetic, 
which with the delicacy of wit so characteristic of France, he 
named Stoveine as a compliment to this country, would be 
recalled. His later, and even more remarkable work had been 
the identification of the 205 cure for sleeping sickness and its 
synthesis. It would be recollected that the Germans proposed 
to keep this remedy secret, contrary to the custom and usage 
of all civilised nations, and to use it as an offensive weapon. 
The French, thanks to Dr. Fourneau, were able to frustrate 
this action, and the specific would now be available for the use 
of the whole world. (Applause.) The name of Solvay re- 
quired no commendation in Liverpool, and in taking Mons. 
Armand Solvay into their ranks they took the head of the 
great Solvay organisation, the son of a very illustrious father, 
and a man who himself occupied the very highest position in 
that great firm, both technical and otherwise. M. Solvay’s 
interests in the prosecution of pure science and the encourage- 
ment of pure science were well known to most of them. He 
was sure the meeting would cordially approve of the selection 
of those two names. (Applause.) we 

The Annual Report 

In moving the adoption of the annual report, which was taken 
as read, Dr. J. T. Conroy said most members would regret that 
the drop in membership, which started two years ago, still 
continued. The reason no doubt was lack of employment, but 
the efforts made by the Council in improving the Journal, 
in getting out abstracts and in other ways must appeal to all 
chemists and tend in the long run to increase the membership, 
and he hoped that increase would begin at a very early date. 
Amongst the changes that had taken place was the cessation 
of the Applications Committee, and they were glad to see that 
the names of certain members of that Committee were carried 
forward to other committees. The Council had made a very 
full report, and had done well for the Society. 

Dr. R. S. Morrell said the report showed restless energy on 
the part of the President and Council and of all the officials 
of the Society. There were several points in the report which 
appealed specially to him ; there was, forinstance, the proposal 
to grant the formation of one or more local sections in India. 
The Indian chemists were more and more active ; they had 
their annual communications and they would have the value of 
their general communications on the raw products of India to 
supplement the excellent reports of the Imperial Institute and 
the Government. With reference to the Journal mention 
was made of what he thought was a novelty which the members 
would consider most stimulating. He felt that the literary 
style refreshed them before they ventured into the narrow strip, 
sometimes rather stony, of the Transactions, or plunged into 
the vast forests of the Abstracts. He confessed that those 
Abstracts were the very best in any language whatsoever ; 
there was no other Society in the section of industry in which 
he was interested which gave such admirable Abstracts. 
(Hear, hear.) All members would welcome the efforts of the 
President in connection with the proposed Chemistry House. 
It was the institution of an ideal social side, and it was almost 
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verging on the millennium. With the Council of the Society 
working in co-operation with other organisations it was hoped 
that the ideal would soon be realised. The report contained 
many instances of co-operation on the part of the Society with 
other Societies, as was shown by the exhibit at Wembley, and 
in many other directions. It was to be hoped that the Society 
would be equally successful in time in settling the designation 
of chemists, and in clearing up the confusion that now existed 
between chemists and pharmacists. He had much pleasure in 
seconding the adoption of the report. 

Dr. W. Cullen, having been informed that the motion did not 
include the adoption of the Treasurer’s report, said the report 
was somewhat belated, and he thought the Council might have 
seen their way to have issued the report at least a week in 
advance of that meeting. Many of them would not have had 
much time to go through the report, though it was true that 
in many ways it was very colourless and gave very little in- 
formation on subjects which would arise when they came to 
discuss the Treasurer’s report. He drew attention to the 
following sentence in the second paragraph of the report : 
‘“ They therefore temporarily invested £5,000 out of income as 
a development fund to meet the increased outlay.’’ He was 
not an expert accountant, but he should have said that £5,000 
came out of capital. Then he saw that a House Committee 
had been appointed and certain names were given. He was 
hoping to read further in the report some announcement as to 
the result of their labours. That, after all, as he pointed out 
at Cambridge last year, was the one opportunity in the year 
when members met together to discuss the affairs of the 
Society asa whole. He made that suggestion then, and it was 
followed up by the Editor of Chemistry and Industry who 
made practically the same suggestion. He thought it would 
be advisable in future years to consider the advisability of 
devoting a little more time to the meetings of the Society 
assembled as they were then. It was, after all, the Parliament 
of the whole Society. Probably it would not be necessary for 
him to make that remark if the Council as a whole made use of 
the remarkable subsidiary organisations which they had in the 
Local Sections. He had been connected with one Local 
Section, a somewhat sleepy one he admitted, for over two years 
and he could not recall a single case where a point of policy 
affecting the Society had been referred to that Section for 
consideration and advice. Probably the same applied to all 
the other Sections, and he suggestion to the Council that 
whenever any radical departure was made from the general 
procedure of the Society it would be advisable to take the 
opinions of the Committee of ‘the various Sections in the 
country. 

The report was then adopted. 


Financial Statement 

Mr. E. V. Evans (Hon. Treasurer), in submitting the balance 
sheet and accounts for 1923 said the year had been an exceed- 
ingly important one from the point of view of finance. With 
regard to the management of the Society, he was glad to say 
that the working expenses for the past year had been less than 
in the previous year. It was necessary, however, tO deal in 
some detail with the expenditure on the Journal. Last 
year he reported that the Council were concerned at the 
decreasing revenue from advertisements, and had decided to put 
into operation a scheme for producing a weekly Journal, and 
for this purpose a sum of something over £5,000, which had 
been added to their accumulated fund over the last few years, 
was put aside as a development fund for the purpose of defray- 
ing the initial expenditure in connection with the exploitation 
and popularisation of the weekly Journal. The analysis of the 
accounts showed that the total cost of producing the Journal 
last year was £26,823, as against £21,066 in 1922, the increase 
being due to the inclusion of Chemistry and Industry. This 
extra expenditure was met from the amount allotted by the 
development fund, together with the revenue from separate 
sales of Chemistry and Industry. They would notice that the 
Council had refrained from apportioning a part of the revenue 
from advertisements to the Chemistry and _ Industry 
account, although they could very justly have done so. 

The revenue to the Society was £500 less last year than in 
1922, but the expenses incurred by the Society other than those 
of the Journal were £300 less. They would therefore expect 
that the excess of income over expenditure would be about 
£200 less than last year. That was actually the case ; they 


had last year a surplus of £580, and this year a surplus of £380. 
He did not like to leave the impression that the weekly Journal 
was launched with the sole aim of increasing revenue from 
advertisements. It was not necessary to remind them that 
the Journal of 1922 was essentially a publication for the chemist 
in industry, and failed entirely to be useful to that large army 
of workers who, though interested in chemical matters, were 
not usually designated chemists. It was not his place to 
discuss whether the weekly Journal had achieved this, but 
such a journal, by virtue of its greater popularity, was assuredly 
a more valuable advertising medium than formerly. The 
revenue from advertisements was about £800 greater than in 
the previous year. A large increase was hardly to be expected 
in so short a time, but he feared to contemplate what kind of 
decrease in this respect they would have been faced with had 
the Society arranged to modify the nature of its publication. 


Expenditure in Relation to Income 

The question they would naturally ask was: ‘ Having 
launched your weekly Journal, what to-day is the extent of the 
expenditure in relation to income ?’’ He was pleased to be 
able to report that as a result of having made these initial 
expenses, as a result of economies in printing and paper, there 
was every reason to believe from the figures that they had 
before them each month on the Council, and more frequently 
before the officers, that in the present financial year their 
expenditure would be more nearly tuned to that required by 
their income. If this forecast was realised the few of those 
who persisted in believing that the Society acted unwisely in 
shouldering a new burden would have had their objection 
adequately met, and in presenting for adoption the annual 
accounts he suggested that the Society would have failed in its * 
duty had it not increased the scope of the Journal to meet the 
requirements of an industry which had undergone such rapid 
development in recent years. By its action the Society had, 
with intention, reduced its accumulation fund to the extent of 
£4,650, the sum which was set aside for increasing the value 
of the Society to its members. Had it not done this the Society 
would have failed to pursue a creative and progressive policy. 
He referred to the valuable work of Dr. Miall in his contribu- 
tion to the reduction of printing and paper costs, and also to 
the excellent work of the House Committee under the chair- 
manship of Mr. Woolcock in controlling the business affairs 
of the Society. Finally he thanked the Council for its help 
and guidance. (Applause.) 

The President said that in view of the fact that the treasurer 
had given them an unusually full and clear statement, he would 
ask Mr. Garland to move and Mr. Edwin to second, the adoption 
of the statement. 

Mr. C. S. Garland moved the adoption of the report and 
accounts and said seldom had they had a more satisfactory 
financial statement. They had a small balance on the right 
side. It was true that the Council had used part of its accumu- 
lated fund for the purpose of founding a weekly Jouvnal which 
was of the greatest value to the members, and he thought that 
an extremely proper course for the Council to have taken. 
They had to remember that the subscriptions provided by past 
members and present members were provided for the purpose 
of advancing the cause of chemical industry in this country. 
They were not subscribed in order to be put into a banking 
account so that the members in the future might draw five 
or four and a half per cent. dividend from Government stocks. 
They were intended to be used and they were entitled to 
congratulate the Council on the step they had taken in using 
part of the accumulated fund and making the Society of much 
greater value to its members. There was in the balance sheet 
nothing unforeseen. At the last annual meeting it was known 
that this sum was to be expended for the purpose indicated, 
and in bringing out a balance sheet at the end of the year with 
a small balance to the good he thought the Society was follow- 
ing in every way the proper course. They ought not to have 
a large balance to the good, although they did not want a 
deficit. He regretted that the members’ subscriptions were 
rather less, but in that connection they had to remember 
that industry in this country was still going through very 
troublesome times. The chemical industry in particular was 
still far from going on the upper side of the wave which they - 
were all hoping was coming in the future; and, that being the 
case, there was less employment for chemists in the chemical 
industry, with the result that some of their members found it 
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impossible to continue their subscription. At the same time, 
they had a satisfactory number of new members coming 
forward, and from the steps he knew the Council were taking, 
when the chemical industry improved in this country the 
income from members’ subscriptions would be increased. Mr. 
Garland concluded with an expression of sincere thanks to the 
Treasurer. 

Mr. Edwin Thompson formally seconded, and endorsed the 
remarks of the proposer. 


The Cost of the Journal 


Dr. W. Cullen said he came to that meeting depressed by the 
balance sheet and the last three speeches had brought him 
considerable comfort. With all due deference to the President 
and the Hon. Treasurer, he did not think they had treated 
the members quite rightly in delaying the publication of the 
balance sheet for so long. He though it might at least have 
been issued a week in advance. Last year they spent on the 
Journal £26,824, and apparently their income from advertise- 
ments and subscriptions and sales came to £15,128. Comprised 
in these figures was an item of £377 on the expenditure side 
of the accounts, and at any rate there was a net deficit of 
£11,700. That was a very alarming state of affairs, and it 
really meant that the whole of the subscriptions which they 
had from their members last year amounting to £10,786 plus 
the entrance fees and life composition fees, amounting in all 
to £11,000, had been wiped out. In other words, the whole 
of the subscriptions had gone towards meeting the deficiency 
on the publication of the Jouvnal and he could not see that 
that was something about which they could be complacent 
at all. Approximately £5,000 had been taken from their 
Capital Fund and they obviously lost the interest on that 
every recurring year, so that the position was really worse 
than he had shown. It was only fair, however, to think that 
the membership subscriptions should go a considerable way 
towards the cost of publishing the Journal, and he thought 
if each member's subscription were debited with £1 or 25s. 
for this purpose it would be a fair amount. The Treasurer 
would put them still further in his debt if he amplified his 
opinion as to the present position. Did he understand the 
Treasurer to say that they were going to get through the 
present year without any further sacrifice of sales of their 
capital stocks ? Were they not going to entrench any furthet 
on their capital funds which had got badly depleted during the 
past year? On the expenditure side of the account there 
was the Chemical Engineering Group, £473, and he would 
like to know whether there was no credit to that from adver- 
tisements. He was rather given to understand that there 
was an off-set against this in the way of advertising. On 
the income side there was an item of annual reports of Applied 
Chemistry, an apparent profit of £38, and he had always 
understood that there was a dead loss over the publication 
of these reports. That loss could be made into a profit if 
the sales and the value of the stock was written up to its 
nominal figure instead of putting it in at a very small figure. 

The Treasurer Replies 

The President, before asking the Treasurer to reply to 
Dr. Cullen, said it had always been the custom to issue the 
annual report for the first time at the annual meeting. He 
though the suggestion that the report might be in the hands 
of the members earlier a good one. It had always been the 
precedent that the balance sheet should be put in the Journal 
during June, and that had been the case this year. 

The Hon. Treasurer said the £5,000 was put on one side 
with the absolute object of developing the weekly Journal. 
He told them that last year at Cambridge, and he failed to 
understand Dr. Cullen’s statement of the income. 

Dr. Cullen said he referred to the income from advertise- 
ments from the Journal. 

The Hon. Treasurer said the Society was well aware that 
he was taking this £5,000 from capital, and notwithstanding 
that it had conducted the rest of the business in such a way 
as to show a slight increase of income over expenditure. 
They had been watching the figures assiduously during the 
current year, and he was not stupid enough to anticipate 
what was going to happen between then and December, but 
if they multiplied the costs which had been involved in the 
first six months by two they would have their income more 
nearly tuned, and by that he meant that it would be nearer 
the expenditure. They would get very much nearer to a 


balance this year, and they would not have to use any money 
from capital account. (Hear, hear.) 


Chemical Engineering Group 

With regard to the Chemical Engineering Group there was 
very little revenue and the Council decided that these moneys 
were being excellently spent and they had agreed to this 
expenditure. There was an arrangement with the Chemical 
Engineering Group whereby certain money was allotted each 
year to the production of their proceedings. With regard to 
Dr. Cullen’s final question he could tell him that the figure 
at which they had taken this stock was approximately half 
the selling price. 

Mr. E. Grant Hooper thought the members would have 
welcomed the answer which the Treasurer had just given 
to Dr. Cullen. For all practical purposes he had guaranteed 
that next year they would meet their expenditure. (‘‘ No, 
no!’’) The Treasurer said he thought that next year they 
would find they drew upon their reserve to a less extent, and 
he (the speaker) understood his reply just previously to be 
that he felt sure during the current year that they would 
meet their expenditure without drawing on their reserve. 
If that were so, well and good, but if it were not the fact he 
thought the Society had got to face the question whether 
or not it was prepared to spend £5,000 to £6,000 more than 
its income, because that was approaching catastrophe. As 
an old member of the Society he thought the early days of 
the Society were exceedingly good days; those days made 
the Society, and they made the Society mainly through the 
Journal. He was quite in accord that it was not the business 
of the Society merely to accumulate funds ; it was the business 
of the Society to see that it was administered in the most 
economical fashion with the subscriptions, and having regard 
to the large proportion of young and comparatively poor 
members, that the subscriptions were kept at the lowest 
possible rate. If any departure was to be made it ought to 
be discussed by the Society at large and not left merely to a 
decision by the Council. They had very few opportunities 
of conferring together and deciding on the policy or the men 
whom they placed on the Council, and he objected to a Council 
elected under such circumstances making such an important 
departure as the publication of a weekly Journal without 
consulting the Society at large. He wished to make it clear 
that it was inadvisable to fool themselves about the balance 
sheet. (Hear, hear.) If they spent more than their income 
let them face it deliberately. They had an adverse balance 
of some £5,000 and they should face it. Reverting to the 
question of the weekly Journal the Treasurer had promised 
them that next year they would meet their expenses out of 
income, and if that were so he would not say anything about it. 
They were told that the great advantage of the weekly Journal 
was that they were going to interest a certain number of 
people who failed to find any interest in what was a character- 
istic feature of the Journal, namely, the production of useful 
information available to every practising chemist. 

If matters he did not carein the least about interested 
people, to that extent they should be interested, except that 
he wanted to give them good material, but if, he said, a mar 
was a mere dilettante, if he wanted to be interested from a 
mere dilettante point of view, let him take Punch— 
(laughter)—or anything else he might find more interesting. 

The President said that only those who believed in progress 
would realise how difficult it was to make progress. 

The motion on being put was carried. 


Next Year’s Meeting 

Dr. L. L. Lloyd said the Lord Mayor of Liverpool kindly 
stated that Yorkshiremen had a great amount of common- 
sense and broadmindedness, and in spite of the fact that that 
meeting, arranged by the Liverpool Section, had attained a 
very high standard, he did not think the Yorkshire members 
were afraid to invite the Society to hold its Annual Meeting 
in Leeds next year. The Yorkshire members consisted of 
Yorkshiremen and foreigners—(laughter)—but mainly York- 
shiremen. The foreigners were English, Scotch, Irish and 
Welsh. They were foreigners until they had been in Yorkshire 
30 years. There was an abundance of Yorkshiremen on the 
committee, and he was certain that they would do their utmost 
to make the meeting a success. He had pleasure in moving 
that the next Annual Meeting be held in Leeds. 
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Mr. B. A. Burrell, as Secretary of the Yorkshire Section, 
seconded Mr. Lloyd’s invitation. 
The motion on being put was heartily carried. 


Auditors 

Mr. F. H. Carr proposed the re-election of Messrs. Price, 
Waterhouse and Co. as auditors for the ensuing year. 

Mr. D. A. C. Cumming seconded, and the motion was 
carried. 

The President's Comment 

Concluding his address, the President apologised for having 
inflicted upon them such a technical talk, but what he wanted 
to do was to excite enthusiasm in those problems, to show 
how full of interest they were, how extraordinarily broad 
they were, and how many were the aspects and angles from 
which they could be approached. He further wanted to 
stress that it was the duty of the Society to draw attention 
to those sort of fundamental problems and to incite progress. 
He was totally in disagreement with the earlier remarks of 
Dr. Cullen as to the functions of the Society. It was not 
sufficient to stop and say they were very proud of what they 
did forty-three years ago; they must encourage work and 
progress and try to bring home the breadth of chemistry and 
to foster the outlook and do everything they could for social 
progress. If they did not do that they would drop far behind 
Germany, America and the other nations in the race for 
civilisation. There was never a time when Britain was in 
more extreme peril than at present; they were in greater 
peril to-day than in the worst moments of the War. Their 
best men, their best artisans, were leaving the country daily 
because they wished to be unfettered and untrammelled by 
custom and because they would not tolerate trade unionism. 
They wanted to go out into the world where their hands and 
brains could have full development, and as long as he was 
connected with the Society he should fight to the last for 
progress. Finance did not matter in the slightest ; what was 
the good of saving money, or their fathers saving money, if 
they did not spend it? (Laughter and hear, hear.) 

In proposing a vote of thanks to the President for his 
address and for his past services, Dr. Levinstein said the 
President had given them an epitome of the modern chemical 
industry which would be extraordinarily useful to those 
attending the meeting and who were engaged in chemistry. 
It was very gratifying that the concluding year of Dr. Arm- 
strong’s tenure of office had been marked by that record 
attendance. 

The President briefly acknowledged the compliment, and 
announced that Mr. W. J. U. Woolcock, C.B.E., had 
been elected President, and Mr. J. W. Hinchley, Mr. J. C. 
Philip, Sir Richard Threlfall and himself Vice-Presidents. 
The four vacancies on the Council were filled by the election 
of Messrs. W. A. S. Calder, W. H. Coleman, W. Cullen and 
J. A. Reavell. 





Chemicals in Drinking Water 
Sir ALEXANDER Houston, director of Water Examination 
to the Metropolitan Water Board, speaking at the Sheffield 
Conference of the British Waterworks Association on the 
purification of water supplies, said Sheffield was the first 
place to adopt the lime treatment of moorland water in order 
to correct the acidity, harden the water, and prevent its 
solvent action on lead. Sir Alexander dealt with the subject 
of medicated water supplies advocated at Chesterfield for 
the purpose of arresting the prevalent complaint of goitre or 
“Derbyshire neck.’’ He referred to thé experiment now 
being carried out at Rochester, United States, which has given 
rise to the Derbyshire suggestion. There small doses of a salt 
of iodine were being artificially added to the water supply 
bi-annually for two or three weeks at a time with the object 
of preventing thyroidism. In Switzerland, if certain addi- 
tional investigations proved satisfactory, it was proposed 
to treat all school children with tablets of chocolate containing 
iodine. In Austria it was intended apparently to reach 


the whole population, if need be, by means of iodised salts. 
In England thyroidism was not very prevalent, except in 
certain areas, and even in those areas a majority-of persons 
would probably consider that it was outside the province of a 
waterworks authority to administer preventive drugs whole- 
sale, even in harmless doses. 








Analysis of Brass and Gun Metal 
To the Editor of THE CHEMICAL AGE. 
Sir,—In reference to your article in the last issue of your 
journal (monthly Metallurgical Section) on the ‘‘ Analysis of 
Brass and Gun Metal” from an anonymous writer, may I 
be permitted to make a few remarks ? 

First of all, every chemist worthy of the name will be 
surprised to learn that a rapid and accurate method involves 
operations in which the author tells us that there “is not 
much risk of any of the solution being lost.’’ May I inquire 
how much risk the author tolerates ? 

Secondly, after taking an aliquot portion of solution for 
copper assay, the author tells us “‘ to the remainder of the 
solution an excess of sodium thiosulphate solution is added 
and the liquor boiled ” This, he says, “‘ precipitates 
the copper and the tin.’’ The literature of the subject and 
my Own poor experience in chemistry tell me that although 
copper is precipitated thus, tin is only reduced to the stannous 
condition, but is not precipitated. As a matter of fact, one’s 
nose tells one that very little, if any, sulphuretted hydrogen 
comes off at all, finely divided sulphur and sulphur dioxide 
being the major products. From this I venture to deny that 
“tin could be estimated here,’’ &c., as stated in the following 
paragraph. 

Thirdly, in the last paragraph but two we are told to digest 
with nitric acid repeatedly till the oxide of tin is free from 
iron salts. Anyone who cares to add a few iron drillings to 
some gun metal drillings and to evaporate with nitric acid 
several times will find that the iron comes out as a reddish- 
brown crust of oxide which will not dissolve in nitric and only 
difficultly in hydrochloric acid. 

In any case, the weighing of tin as stannic oxide is a very 
faulty method without very many (and far from rapid) 
operations.—Yours, etc., 

REGINALD G. JOHNSTON, Scientist in charge. 
Midland Laboratory Guild, Limited, 
Birmingham, July 5. 





To the Editor of THE CHEMICAL AGE. 
Str,—There are two kinds of useful analysis—(1) correct 
analysis, (2) rapid approximate analysis. The latter is of 
value where for instance a charge of metal is to be cast toa 
particular specification and is being kept in a molten state 
pending the result of the analysis. In this case it is not 
maintained that the analysis is. accurate but it is the best 
that can be done in the limited time. 

It would appear that ‘‘C. C. D.’s”’ method for gunmetal is 
intended to belong to the first class, as he says that it is as 
“reliable for accuracy ”’ (he does not say as accurate) as the 
text-book methods. That being so, it is strange to find him 
calmly contemplating a possible loss of part of his solution, 
more especially when working on such a small portion as a 
gram. Perhaps, however, it is due to a general slackness of 
description covering such statements as the evolution of 
sulphuretted hydrogen from sodium thiosulphate and the 
carrying out of the titrations of lead by molybdate and copper 
by thiosulphate simultaneously. 

If ““C. C. D.” will revise his description, give the amount of 
time he finds necessary and state the degree of accuracy he 
has obtained it will then be possible to see what advantage 
can be gained by adopting his method.—Yours, etc., 

Birmingham. SEYMOUR PILE. 

July 8. 





Chemical Bowling Match 


FOLLOWING on a challenge given by Mr. Heywood (T. Paulding 
and Co., Ltd.) and Mr. Woolmer (A. P. Potter and Co., Ltd.) 
to play Mr. Riley (F. Steiner and Co., Ltd.) and Mr. Collinson 
(Wm. Blythe and Co., Ltd.) to a game of bowls, the match was 
played off on Tuesday at the George Hotel, Prestwich, in the 
presence of a number of distinguished members of the chemical 
trade, including Mr. M. Schofield (Sir S. W. Royse and Co., 
Ltd.), stakeholder, and Mr. Whewell (A. Ashworth) as umpire, 
and Mr. Hurst (British Dyestuffs Corporation, Ltd.) and Mr. 
C. F. Ashworth. Mr. Heywood and Mr, Woolmer won the 
game, the scores being 21-17 in their favour, but on a further 
game being played the tables were reversed. 

Altogether a very pleasant evening was spent and it was 
agreed that the stake money should be sent to a local charity. 
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An International Conference on Power Problems 
Coal Conservation and Electro-Chemical Developments 


We give below a summary of the papers presented at the World Power Conference in the Sections on Preparation of Fuels and 
Electro-Chemistry. 


A General Impression 

THE most notable feature of the World Power Conference 
which opened at Wembley on Monday, June 30, was its inter- 
national character. The most serious criticism which has 
been brought against the British Empire Exhibition, that it 
neglects the interdependence of all nations in the structure 
of modern civilisation could not possibly be urged in the case 
of the present conference. To consider power development 
problems and neglect the contributions of the United States 
and Germany, for exampley would obviously be absurd. The 
delegates from abroad have not merely attended the meetings 
but have made vital contributions to the discussions and 
taken part in the sectional organisation. Thus, the session 
which was probably of the greatest interest to chemists— 
that dealing with the Preparation of Fuels—had for its 
chairman, Dr. D. S. Jacobus, who was at one time a professor 
of engineering in the United States. He proved an admir- 
able chairman indeed, carefully holding the balance in the 
time allowance for the fourteen papers which were presented. 
The papers were, of course, taken as read, and were merely 
summarised by the various speakers. 


Coal Conservation and Smoke Prevention 

Though not actually taken first in point of order, Professor 
H. E. Armstrong’s paper presented a résumé of the objects 
of the particular section of the conference, and it may, 
therefore, be conveniently dealt with at the outset. Pointing 
out that coal was really our main means of livelihood, and 
that the activities of nations were interlocked with its use, 
Professor Armstrong said that even the coal owners and 
chief users treated the material with scant respect. The days 
of the use of raw coal, except anthracites, were numbered, 
however, and public opinion would soon compel the use of 
smokeless fuels. There was no disputing this, but there were 
prejudices and many vested interests to be overcome. The 
production of smokeless fuels from coal, though so far only 
a partial success, involved nothing not well within the com- 
pass of existing experience. To achieve success the chemist 
and engineer must work in harmony, because the chemist 
alone understood the material and the process of the car- 
bonisation of coal. Solid smokeless fuel was not the only 
product that resulted; there were also liquid and gaseous 
fuels, the last named being already popular in domestic use. 

Professor Armstrong emphasised during the discussion that 
the supply of oil from natural deposits is a passing phase, 
but liquid oil fuels to replace it could be obtained from coal 
by low temperature carbonisation. For industrial use pul- 
verised coal presented many advantages, but from the smoke 
abatement point of view it was necessary also to remove 
acids and sulphur compounds from the flue gases, since these 
were as productive of fogs as ash and carbon particles, and 
this could only be achieved by using smokeless fuels. Economy 
in the use of coal could also be improved by removal of more 
“dirt ’’ at the pit and so saving transport, smoke, and the 
removal of clinker. The low temperature carbonisation pro- 
cesses had great possibilities, but definite limitations, and in 
this connection a recent discovery by Mr. E. V. Evans was 
interesting. In this it had been found that by carbonising a 
ground caking coal mixed with coke at high temperatures, 
asmokeless fuel was produced, which burnt easily. Low tem- 
perature tars were also at a disadvantage in their lack of 
benzenes and phenolic compounds. In concluding Professor 
Armstrong deplored the lack of co-ordination which had 
characterised investigations in the past and _ particularly 
commended the work of the Fuel Research Board on the 
subject. 

Tar Oil as Fuel 

Mr. W. Gordon Adam presented, by deputy,a paper on the 
“Liquid By-Products of Coal Carbonisation as a Source of 
Power,”’ reviewing the production of tars and motor spirit in 
Great Britain. He pointed out that many of the raw tars 


and oils were perfectly suitable for use in Diesel engines, but 
at present they found a better market as a road material. 





The production of benzol could, however, be materially 
increased above its present level by the use of the new absor- 
bents, activated carbon and silica gel, and this was now being 
started here, in Germany, and in the United States. 

Dr. Axel F. Enstrém (Sweden) presented a paper on the 
‘“‘ Preparation of Fuels in Sweden,” pointing out that in that 
country there was no coal, the natural fuel being wood. The 
paper dealt with the improved methods introduced in the 
production of charcoal and its use to obtain a producer gas, 
and provoked interesting contributions from a French and 
an Austrian delegate as to the success of charcoal gas producers 
on a small scale in those countries. In France it had been 
found practicable to install the producer on heavy motors and 
run the engine on the resultant gas. 


Oils from Coal 

A paper on “ The Conversion of Coal into Oils ’’ was pre- 
sented by Dr. Franz Fischer (Germany). After dealing with 
destructive distiHation reference was made to hydrogenation, 
by which it should theoretically be possible to obtain coal 
entirely as hydrocarbons. Practically, however, the results 
were of little use, but much more promising was the synthetic 
method, by which water gas from coal by means of a high 
pressure contact process was converted to a synthetic oil, 
known as synthol. Synthol boiled below 200°, and was quite 
a suitable motor spirit. 

Dr. C. H. Lander, dealing with ‘‘ Low Temperature Car- 
bonisation,’”” and speaking as an engineer, emphasised the 
fact that it was a chemical process, in which the difficulties 
associated with a transfer of the scale of production were 
similar to those found in other chemical processes. The 
paper dealt with the subject historically and economically, 
with special reference to the work of the Fuel Research Board. 
Dr. Lander pointed out that one of the chief difficulties was 
the unusual character of the oils resulting from the process, 
particularly in their non-miscibility with petroleum oils. 
This was, however, now being overcome by Dr. Lessing’s 
method. The commercial possibilities of the low temperature 
process depended on selling the resulting smokeless fuel. < 

Underselling of British Steel 

A paper on ‘‘ The National Economic Power of Solid Fuel 
in Relation to its Scientific Utilisation,’’ by Mr. Leonard C. 
Harvey, dealt mainly with the use of pulverised fuel, and 
low temperature carbonisation. Mr. Harvey pointed out that 
one of the chief uses for the high temperature process was 
now non-existent, as the supply of sulphate of ammonia 
could be assured by the synthetic process established in this 
country at Billingham. The use of pulverised fuel and other 
scientific methods alone were responsible for the fact that 
foreign steel manufacturers could undersell British producers. 
The cost of installing pulverised fuel plant was not greater 
than that of mechanical stokers, and apart from the obvious 
economies there was the natural advantage. that low-grade 
fuel could be used. Reference was also made to the process 
for producing a smokeless fuel continuously by low tem- 
perature carbonisation of pulverised fuel, now in operation 
by Low Temperature Carbonisation, Ltd. 

Mr. Arthur H. Lymm, dealing with ‘ The Gas Producer 
as Applied to Large Scale Power Generation,’”’ described 
plant producing a clean gas suitable for power purposes, a 
modification of the Mond process. The gas efficiency ratio 
was better and the tar production good, sulphate equal, and 
the steam required for the producer much less. As to the 
utilisation of such gas Mr. Lymm referred to the Spencer- 
Bonecourt ‘‘ Kirke ’’ boiler as an efficient device for steam 
raising, and more particularly to the Holzwarth internal 
combustion gas turbine. In this new prime mover the 
materials are not subjected to higher temperatures than 
400° C, about the same as that of superheated steam, so that 
the previous disadvantages of machines of this type were 
absent. Tables were given showing increased efficiencies of 
gas or steam turbo generators at 40 per cent. and 70 per cent. 
loads over gas reciprocating engines. 
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Coal on an Analysis Basis 

Discussion followed the papers as they were presented, 
sometimes of a very brief nature. Among the longer con- 
tributions Sir Richard Redmayne referred, in connection with 
Professor Armstrong’s paper, to the difficulties of removing 
dirt from the coal at the pit, although he believed this was 
the proper place to do it. He believed we must work towards 
the ideal of coal purchase on an analysis basis.. 

An American delegate pointed out that one reason for the 
only partial success of more efficient methods of using coal 
was that higher load factors were required for pulverised fuel 
firing and low temperature carbonisation before they could 
show their full efficiency. Any increase in tar or sulphate 
production also led to the upsetting of the market. He 
added, amid some laughter, that the only way to ensure 
clean coal from the colliery was to get rid of the labour 
unions. 

Mr. Haanel (Canada) pointed out that the great need in 
Canada was for fuel for domestic heating. All coal had to 
be imported, and coal conservation was a national problem. 
The Government, therefore, had investigated the question, 
and it had been shown that it was possible to produce a 
satisfactory fuel from large peat deposits at a cost of $33 
per ton covering all costs. 


Chemical Survey of Coal Resources 

Dr. C. H. Lander, director of the Fuel Research Station, 
outlined, in a discussion at another meeting, the work 
which has recently been done in the Physical and Chemical 
Survey of British Coal Resources. A recommendation on 
this matter was made in 1916 by the Coal Conservation Com- 
mittee, which suggested the collection of reliable data of 
chemical analyses of our coal, and, going still further, the 
suitability of the coal for coking, metallurgical and steam 
raising purposes. During the war Professor Thomas Gray 
sampled some 300 to 400 seams, and by laboratory and larger 
scale tests determined their relative coking values. Again, 
to Mr. C. A. Seyler is due the credit of having taken the first 
steps towards a classification of South Wales coal. 

Five years ago the Lancashire and Cheshire Coal Research 
Association was organised by eight colliery companies, and 
now co-operates with the Fuel Research Board in dealing with 
the chemical and physical survey of the coal seams of that area. 
Still more recently a second committee for the Yorkshire area 
has been appointed. One example of the value of their work 
is referred to. The high sulphur content of coke from York- 
shire coal was traced to a narrow band of coal which is now 
left underground. Such a complete survey of the coal seams 
of Great Britain must needs take years, but the results can be 
turned to practical advantage as they come along. 


Gas and Fuel Section 
Importance of By-Products 

At the Gas and Fuel Section, presided over by Mr. D. Milne 
Watson, Sir Arthur Duckham, in a paper on the “ Use o 
Town’s Gas in Industry,”’ said that one method of using: coal 
which gave a higher efficiency, was by conversion into pulver- 
ized fuel in association with the recovery of the gas and oil 
contents. This would appear to be the proper method of 
raising steam for the generation of electricity in bulk, the 
gaseous products being turned over to the gas undertakings 
for distribution. An alternative method was for the gas 
industry to treat the fuel, recover the by-products, and deliver 
the residue in the form of gas or coke to electricity supply 
stations. 

Dr. C. H. Lander (Fuel Research Board) said that attention 
was being given to the production of fuel oil for use in warships 
in conjunction with the production of solid smokeless fuel 
from coal. The work of the Fuel Research Board suggested 
that an average yield of 15 gallons of oil could be obtained from 
every ton of coal carbonized on the low temperature principle. 
There were still many difficulties to be overcome in producing 
an oil suitable for marine service, but promising experiments 
were now in progress. 

Mr. Gordon Adam advocated the installation by all the gas 
works of Great Britain of by-recovery plant for the recovery of 
benzol. If this were done he estimated the annual benzol 
production could be increased by 27,000,000 gallons, and the 
total production from gas works and coke oven plants brought 
up to from 45,000,000 to 50,000,000 gallons. 


Power in Electro-Chemistry 
The Industry in Austria and Norway 

The section of the Conference dealing with power in electro- 
chemistry and electro-metallurgy opened its session under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Horn (Norway) on Wednesday, the first 
paper on the agenda being by Dr. Heinrich Paweek on the 
Austrian Electro-Chemical Industry. At the present time 
the water power resources in Austria amount to some 2,000,000 
h.p. at low water. This power is utilised in the manufacture 
of copper, aluminium, ferro alloys, calcium carbide, soda and 
cholrine, fixed nitrogen, etc. Austrian inventors had made 
several contributions to electro-chemical development, particu- 
larly Dr. Kellner, whose electrolytic cell was used in England 
by the Castner-Kellner Alkali Co. The same inventor’s hypo- 
chlorite cell was introduced by the Kellner-Partington Paper 
Pulp Co. Other valuable contributions to the technical side 
were made by Kk. T. Bayer, Auer v. Welsbach, Dr. Teichner, 
Dr. Billiter, etc. Dr. Paweek’s paper concluded with a 
description of the School of Technical Electro-Chemistry 
recently established at Vienna. 

Dr. B. F. Halvorsen (Norway) presented a paper giving a 
detailed account of the now well-known development of water 
power in Norway for the fixation of atmospheric nitrogen by 
the arc process. It was pointed out that one of the features 
of the process was the development of steam power from the 
hot gases (1,000° C.) leaving the furnace The cyanamide 
process was also dealt with, but this would appear to be under 
a disadvantage in Norway because of the coal and labour 
required, often at great cost in localities where water power 
was cheap. 

Small Water Power Plants 

Mr. G. Boex, B.Sc. (Great Britain) dealt with the problems 
associated with the development of small sources of water 
power, with particular reference to Scotland. Given a stable 
load and suitable conditions a small waterpower plant can 
be made to pay even in a country of cheap coal. The most 
suitable loads are electric furnace or electrolytic work, the 
latter suffering from the disadvantage of requiring work to 
much closer limits. The British Aluminium Co. were working 
successfully in Scotland, and there was scope in this country 
for the development of small electric furnace plants for the 
production of ferro alloys such as ferro-chromium, or abrasives 
such as silicon carbide. Owing to the increasing costs of coal 
and labour the electrode boiler, with heat accumulator, had 
become a practicable proposition for subsidiary steam power. 
There were many good sites in Scotland situated on tide-water 
where electro-chemical industries could be developed, the 
alternative of transmission of the power to industrial areas 
hardly being practicable under British conditions. 

A paper of considerable interest on “ Electrolytic Iron ” 
was given by Mr. T. W. S. Hutchins, describing French, Ameri- 
can and British methods for the preparation of pure iron by 
electrolytic means. Some of these processes are working with 
marked success, and a feature of the British process which is 
being developed in Cheshire is that the electrodes are formed 
of scrap which is dissolved and re-deposited in a pure form 
during the process. 

Dr. F. Giolitti (Italy) presented a paper reviewing the use 
of the electric furnace in metallurgical pracesses in Italy, the 
total capacity of which is about 800,000 tons of steel per year. 





Dyestuffs Licences for June 
THE following statement relating to applications for licences 
under the Dyestuffs (Import Regulation) Act 1920, made 
during June has been furnished to the Board of Trade by 
the Dyestuffs Advisory Licensing Committee :— 

The total number of applications received during the month 
was 411, of which 316 were from merchants or importers. 
To these should be added nine cases outstanding on June 2, 
making a total for the month of 420. These were dealt 
with as follows: Granted, 296 (of which 278 were dealt with 
within seven days of receipt) ; referred to British makers of 
similar products, 65 (of which 54 were dealt with within seven 
days of receipt); referred to reparation supplies available, 
24 (all dealt with within two days of receipt) ; outstanding on 
June 30, 1924, 35. Of the total of 420 applications received, 


356 or 85 per cent. were dealt with within seven days of 
receipt. 
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Alkali Works in Scotland 


Further Notes from the Inspector’s Report 
In addition to the notes given last week, the report of H.M. 
Inspector of Alkali Works in Scotland for 1923 also contains 
the following notes on related processes under the Alkali Act. 


Sulphate and Muriate of Ammonia and Gas Liquor Works 

These, more numerous and more active than any other class, 
afforded elso more examples of neglect and incorrect control ; 
in two cases so serious that legal process to inflict the penalties 
provided for infractions of the Act could have been fully 
justified : 

In the first case the condensed liquid (7.e., the ‘‘ devil liquor’’) 
formed by the cooling of the foul gases evolved from the 
saturator of a sulphate of ammonia plant was allowed to 
escape freely into the air, notwithstanding previous warning. 
Whether as gas, or condensed to liquid, these bodies are 
deadly and offensive in odour, containing large proportions of 
sulphuretted hydrogen and hydrocyanic acid. In the next, 
the range of cooling pipes for the foul gas had partly perished 
from old age, so that through many holes poisonous steam 
escaped. 

In both cases effective repairs were executed and promises 
given of more careful observance. 

It has again been necessary to warn some managers to renew 
the oxide of their purifiers more frequently and with adequate 
stock of material. The advantages of more even distribution 
of gas through the mass, and the greater ease of removal when 
foul, are better appreciated than formerly ; and the idea that 
an annual clearance was enough is now abandoned. 

The preparation of dry and neutral salt continues to increase 
although farmers are sometimes reluctant to pay the price ; 
and to manufacturers of manure, intending to blend with dis- 
coloured and acid bodies, such purity is superfluous. 


Tar Works 

Distillation of tar continues to extend faster than other 
scheduled processes ; the demand for repair of roads is uni- 
versal and provides a market at the door, the cost of transport 
of raw tar to the professional distiller is high, and there is a 
variety of suitable plants, designed even for the smaller works. 
Usually intended only for the removal of water and light oil, 
they present few difficulties. 

Where tar distillation is complete, trouble sometimes has 
arisen from the ‘‘ coolers,’’ 7.¢e., the closed tanks wherein hot 
pitch remains to cool previous to flowing away to the pitch- 
bay. To avoid leakage rivets on these coolers need constant 
supervision ; neglect of this precaution caused two fires. 
Care is also required to arrest the displaced fumes while the 
hot pitch is run off from the still. The neighbours of one of 
the larger tar works suffered much annoyance from these 
fumes, until the present excellent system was installed ; 
the pitch fumes are now drawn away from the cooler by a fan 
through a closed range of pipes, and wholly condensed to oil. 
Similar draughting of the hot tanks in which is mixed road 
material, containing pitch, is also of much benefit. It was 
noted that unless the draughting pipes be of ample size the 
system fails. 

Two deaths were caused by a sudden rent in a charged still. 
Of eight stills set side by side in one block some were in action, 
including the seventh ; the eighth was idle and its setting was 
under repair; the bricklayers being at work within the flues 
surrounding the still. The metal plates of the seventh still 
gave way; its contents escaped and caught fire. The men 
were suffocated before they could reach safety. Such acci- 
dents are rare; but a rule forbidding repairs to a still so 
situated, unless the adjacent still were also idle, would prob- 
ably saved these two lives. 





Chemical Co.’s Winding-up Order 

UNDER a winding-up order made against The United Labora- 
tories and Chemical Co., Ltd., of 97, Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E.C., ona creditor’s petition the statutory meetings of 
the creditors and of the shareholders were held on Thursday of 
last week at the Board of Trade offices, 33, Carey Street, 
W.C. Astatement of affairs was submitted showing liabilities 
£8,430 against assets £197 with a total deficiency of £14,204 
with reference to the shareholders. 

The Official Receiver said that the company was formed in 


March, 1921, with a nominal capital of £10,000, to acquire 
and exploit patents or other forms of protection relating to 
disinfectants. 

The trading accounts for the whole period of the company’s 
existence showed a gross profit of £4,563, but after charging 
overhead expenses a loss of £14,204. Advertising and exhi- 
bitional expenses accounted for £7,260. The failure of the 
company was attributed by Mr. Moss Jay to the heavy adver 
tising and exhibitional costs, bad trade, and unsuitability of 
the company’s products for export purposes. 

The liquidation was left in the hands of the Official Receiver. 





The Physical Society at Cambridge 

A SPECIAL meeting of the Physical Society will be held in 
Cambridge on Saturday next, July 19, by invitation of Sir 
Ernest Rutherford, Cavendish Professor of Physics, and of 
the directors of the Cambridge and Paul Instrument Co. 
Members, who many be accompanied by lady guests, can 
leave London by the 8.30 train and on arrival at Cambridge 
the party will be conducted round the works of the Cambridge 
and Paul Instrument Co. Afterwards a luncheon will be 
served in Trinity College. In the afternoon the Cavendish 
Laboratory will be open to inspection, and demonstrations 
will be given of various experiments, including some on positive 
rays, the artificial disintegration of elements, and the produc- 
tion of intense magnetic fields. In addition there will be a 
demonstration of some new class experiments by Dr. G. F. C. 
Searle. Tea will be served at the laboratory and afterwards 
there will be a short meeting, when three papers will be 
given. Sir J. J. Thomson, F.R.S., will deal with radiations 
in a discharge tube, while Sir Ernest Rutherford, F.R.S., 
and Dr. J. Chadwick are to make a communication relating 
to some recent experiments on the artificial disintegration of 
elements. Dr. G. F. C. Searle, F.R.S., will describe a two- 
dimensional recording accelerometer for aeroplane research. 
With such a comprehensive yet condensed programme the 
meeting should prove a very successful one. 





The Nitrate Industry 
THE third report of the survey of the nitrate situation just 
published, ‘‘ The Air Nitrogen Process,’”’ by J. M. Braham, of 
the fixed nitrogen laboratory of the Department of Agriculture, 
under the direction of Harry A. Curtis, chief of the nitrogen 
division, Department of Commerce, as part of the nitrate 
survey authorised by the last Congress, deals with the various 
synthetic methods for the fixation of atmospheric nitrogen. 
In a period of less than twenty years, says the report, the 
fixation of nitrogen has developed from laboratory demonstra- 
tions to an industry with an annual capacity of over 550,000 
tons of fixed nitrogen, and a production last year of 400,000, 
tons, equivalent to 2,565,000 tons of Chilean nitrate of soda, 
more nitrate than Chile exports in a year, and equivalent to 
1,940,000 tons of ammonium sulphate. The report deals 
at length with the arc, cyanamide, and synthetic ammonia 
or Haber processes, but the report was evidently drawn up 
some time ago because no reference is made to the great 
progress made at Billingham by the Brunner-Mond under- 
taking, where remarkable extensions have resulted in a daily 
output of about 120 tons of dry neutral sulphate of ammonia. 





Hirst Dronfield, Ltd., in Voluntary Liquidation 


A MEETING Of the creditors of Hirst Dronfield, Ltd., soap 
manufacturers, Dronfield, Yorks, was held on July 4, at 60, 
Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. It was reported that 
the shareholders passed a resolution to the effect that the 
company could not continue its business by reason if its 
liabilities and voluntary liquidation was therefore decided 
upon. Mr. R. P. Chambers, C.A., the liquidator, disclosed 
liabilities of £3,264 2s. 11d. The assets were estimated at 
£570 1s. 1od., or a deficiency, so far as the creditors were 
concerned, of £2,694 1s. 1d. The assets comprised: plant, 
£50; stock, £157 11s. 10od.; book debts, £322 5s. 3d.; and 
cash, £40 4s. 9d. The voluntary liquidation of the company 
was confirmed, Mr. O. Sunderland, accountant, of 15, East- 
cheap, E.C., being appointed to act as joint liquidator. 
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The Activation of Charcoal 


Papers Before the Faraday Society 

A NUMBER of papers were presented at a meeting of the 
Faraday Society in London on Monday, including one on 
“ The Catalytic Decomposition of Hydrogen Peroxide Solution 
by Animal Charcoal and the Production of Highly Active 
Charcoals’’ by Dr. J. B. Firth and Mr. F. S. Watson. The 
authors found that crude animal charcoal exhibited only 
feeble catalytic activity in the decomposition of hydrogen 
peroxide solution. The catalytic activity of purified animal 
charcoal, however, was considerably increased by previous 
heating in a vacuum at 600° C. and goo° C. Previous sorption 
of iodine from solution, followed by complete removal of the 
iodine from the charcoal and finally heating in a vacuum 
increased the activity still further and gave rise to highly active 
charcoals. It was noted that the increased activity produced 
by these methods was associated by an increase in the bulk of 
the charcoal. Animal charcoal has been activated to such an 
extent that 80 per cent. of the available oxygen was evolved 
in one minute from a solution of hydrogen peroxide (approx. 
10 vols.) by the introduction of 1 per cent. of charcoal and in 
another case 98 per cent. of the available oxygen was evolved 
in six minutes. A repetition of the iodine and heat treat- 
ment at goo° C., for two, three and four times respectively, 
however, produced no appreciable increase in the catalytic 
activity towards the hydrogen peroxide solution, although the 
volume occupied by 1 gram of the charcoal progressively 
increased. After the fourth sorption and expulsion of the 
iodine, on the addition of alcohol for the final washing of the 
charcoal a vigorous reaction took place and aldehyde was pro- 
duced in considerable amount. 


Other Papers 

Mr. G. R. D. Hogg, B.A., presented a paper on the con- 
duction of heat in the necks of vacuum vessels, in which a 
method for calculating this factor was elaborated. 

The second part of a paper on “‘ The Electro-deposition of 
Manganese ’’ was presented by Messrs. A. J. Allmand and 
A. N. Campbell. Manganese forms a brittle deposit, which is 
much improved by burnishing during deposition. The best 
conditions were found to consist in the use of a solution con- 
taining manganous and ammonium sulphates surrounding the 
cathode, separated by a diaphragm from ammonium sulphate 
solution round the anode. The hydrogen ion concentration 
should be kept at 1o-* to 10-*, the temperature at 30° C., and 
the current density 10-15 amps. per dm*. The cathode was a 
rotating one of aluminium with a burnisher pressing lightly 
against it. 

Other papers presented were :—‘‘ An Improved Form of 
Crook’s Elutriator,’”’ by Mr. F. J. Fraser ; ‘‘ The Mechanism of 
Setting of Calcium Sulphate Cements,”’ by Mr. C. L. Haddon, 
A.LC., M.Sc.; ‘‘ Concentration Cells in Methyl Alcohol,”’ 
by Mr. Julius Grant; ‘‘ The Electrolysis of Solutions of 
Potassium Oxalate with a Tin Anode,” by Mr. F. H. Jef- 
fery, M.A.; and “Cryoscopy in Sodium Sulphate Deca- 
hydrate,’”’ by Messrs. E. E. Turner and W. H. Patterson 
(communicated by Professor J. R. Partington). 





Rochdale’s New Analyst 


THE HEALTH CoMMITTEE of the Rochdale Town Council has 
decided to recommend the council to appoint Mr. Samuel 
Ernest Melling, F.I:C., of The Cliff, Higher Broughton, Man- 
chester, as public analyst for the borough, in succession to Mr. 
T. Stenhouse, who is retiring. The appointment is subject 
to the approval of the Ministry of Health. 

Mr. Melling will confine himself to analysis of samples of food 
and drugs (including milk) and water. Mr. Melling is one of the 
best-known men in his profession in the Northof England. He 
was educated at Ashville College, Harrogate, and Owens Col- 
lege, Manchester, and after acting for five years as assistant 
to the late Mr. A. H. Allen, Public’ Analyst for the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, he was for ten years in partnership with 
the late Mr. J. Carter Bell, Public Analyst for the County 
of Chester. He is at present in partnership with Dr. Edward 
Ardern, F.I.C. 

Mr. Melling is Public Analyst for the County of Chester, and 
for the boroughs of Wigan, Oldham, Accrington, Ashton-under- 
Lyne, Congleton, and Macclesfield. He is also District Agri- 


cultural Analyst and Consulting Chemist to the Rivers Depart- 
ment of the Salford Corporation. 


He is a Fellow of the 


Institute of Chemistry and holds diplomas in the chemistry 
of food and drugs, fertilisers, and feeding stuffs and water, 
as well as in therapeutics, pharmacology, and microscopy. A 
member of the Council of the Institute of Chemistry, he is at 
present chairman of the Manchester and District Section of the 
Institute. He is also an authority on the examination— 
chemical and bacteriological—of water supplies and sewage 
effluents, and does a considerable amount of criminal investi- 
gation and work arising out of coroners’ inquests and the like. 
His services as an expert witness and consultant have been 
sought in many chemico-legal enquiries and in the promotion 
of Parliamentary Bills relative to water rights; and his 
experience in this direction led to him being entrusted with 
the writing of the section on ‘“‘ Water Analysis ”’ in the recent 
edition of the Chemist’s Year Book. 





Official Grasselli Activities 


ACCORDING to an official statement just issued the Grasselli 
Chemical Company, of Cleveland, U.S.A., will, as from 
July 1, operate its dyestuff department through a separate 
company, the Grasselli Dyestuff Corporation. This new com- 
pany will take over the dye manufacturing plants, dye ware- 
houses and laboratories, dye selling agencies, etc., heretofore 
operated by the Grasselli Chemical Company. Arrangements 
have also been made whereby the Grasselli Dyestuff Corporation 
becomes the sole importers of the dyestuffs manufactured by 
Farbenfabriken vorm. Friedr. Bayer and Company, of 
Leverkusen, Germany. The arrangements with Grasselli were 
completed on June 17 with Dr. Karl Krekeler and Dr. Otto 
Doermer acting for the German interests. Friedrich Bayer 
and Co. is one of the largest three German dye and chemical 
producers. Before the war its capital amounted to approxi- 
mately $20,000,000, and it had 2,200 patents. Its American 
patents and other property were seized when the United 
States entered the war and were subsequently purchased 
by the Grasselli Chemical Co. The Grasselli dye department 
was recently separated from the chemical company, and incor- 
porated in Delaware for $4,000,000. 





American Dyes for Europe ? 

Dr. F. E. Breiruut, U.S.A. Federal Trade Commissioner, 
who has just returned from a survey of the chemical industries 
of Europe, is of opinion that the feeling of distrust and sus- 
picion between different countries opens an opportunity for 
America to sell dyes, coal tar chemicals and medicinals in the 
very heart of the European manufacturing districts. In spite 
of the British tendencies to criticise themselves and under- 
estimate their strength in the chemical and dye field, Dr. 
Breithut said he found our industries in good shape, and 
progressing. Switzerland, he reported as doing very well. 
Poland he said was in a bad state, and Italy financially weak 
and dominated by German ideas. Germany is showing rapid 
improvement, and France was unusually reticent about giving 
any information concerning her chemical industry. 

Against this suggested possibility it is interesting to observe 
from official figures that American dyestuff manufacturers are 
gradually losing their share of the Latin-American market 
which has a potential consumption of 5,0e0,000 lb. of colours 
every year. Germany, it is stated, has regained practically her ° 
former trade in this particular market. 





British Malaya Chemical Imports 
DurRinG the first three months of 1924 British Malaya 
imported 407 tons of acetic acid, valued at £28,877. Of this, 
374 tons, valued at £26,622, came from the Continent of Europe, 
and 28 tons, valued at £1,842, from the United States of 
America. Imports of sulphuric acid were 114 tons, valued at 
£1,733, of which 111 tons, valued at £1,491, came from Japan. 
Other acids imported amounted to 44 tons, valued at £2,085. 
Disinfectants imported amounted to 19,156 gallons, valued 
at £3,884, of which 17,194 gallons, valued at £3,536, were 
exported from the United Kingdom. British possessions were 
responsible for the whole amount of saltpetre imported— 
57,267 lbs., valued at f989. Of the total import of 8,491 
cwts. of soda and sodium compounds, the United Kingdom 
provided 7,933 cwts., valued at £6,178. Other chemicals to 
a quantity of 27,045 cwts. and a value of {29,017 were also 
imported, more than 8o per cent. of these coming from either 
the United Kingdom or some other part of the British Empire. 
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Fixing a Selling Price—(X) 
Manufacturers Who Begin at the Wrong End—The Cost Plus Percentage Folly— 
Use and Abuse of Costing Systems 
By Sir Ernest Benn 


THE false theory that the cost of living is a basis for the 
settlement of wage rates has a parallel in the theory that 
the cost of production is a sound basis on which to fix selling 
prices. This very dangerous idea had its birth during the 
war and the Ministry of Munitions was chiefly responsible 
for it. It will be remembered that there was a demand from 
Socialist circles that profits should be abolished in connection 
with war contracts, and the Government, anxious to please 
all parties, accepted the principle that war contracts should 
be placed on a basis of cost plus percentage. The Socialists 
were satisfied and the manufacturers were satisfied, and the 
only people who have reason to complain—and they do not 
yet quite realise why—are the taxpayers. It has been esti- 
mated that this cost of production basis, and the folly of the 
Excess Profits Duty, are between them responsible for one- 
third of the National Debt to-day. 

I had a personal experience of the workings of the cost plus 
percentage scheme. As Assistant Director of the Training 
Section in the Ministry of Munitions, my function was to enlist 
women and others into munition work, submitting them, by 
way of preliminary, to a course of training in a_ technical 
school. After a time our Department, which was supplying 
trained hands to manufacturers at considerable expense, 
decided that the manufacturers must themselves stand part 
of the expense, and a circular was accordingly issued to them 
announcing that in future they would be charged £10 towards 
the cost of training every recruit passed on to them by the 
Department. To our surprise not a single manufacturer 
raised a murmur, and it was not until some time later that we 
saw the reason. These manufacturers were working on the 
stupid plan of cost plus percentage. Supposing the percentage 
to be 10 per cent., they were pocketing £1 in respect of every 
fio that we charged to them. The Ministry of Munitions 
was in one Department receiving £10 and in another Depart- 
ment paying out £11. 


The Buyer Sets the Price 

The sound economic theory is that the buyer sets the price 
always. Here we are up against one of those phenomena which 
are so deceptive to outside appearances. When a manufac- 
turer says that the price of the article is so much and arranges 
an advertising campaign and a retail distribution on that 
basis, it does look as if he actually fixed the price. The truth, 
of course, is that he has only gauged the figure at which the 
buyer would be willing to buy. This can be seen more clearly 
if we go back to the beginnings of business, when everything 
was done in a market-place and when business was really an 
auction. The auction which survives to this day is the finest 
illustration we have of the principles of the workings of buying 
and sellings, and leads us to the conclusion, from which there is 
no escaping, that an article is worth what it will fetch, no more 
and no less, notwithstanding all the costing systems yet 
invented. 

I am not arguing against costing systems. There is nothing 
more necessary, nothing more valuable, nothing upon 
which progress more completely depends, if only they are used 
aright and properly understood. The purpose of a costing 
system is to enable the manufacturer to analyse and study his 
costs, thus fitting him better to economise and to see where 
improvements and reductions may be made; but that is a 
very different Scheme from the one which I am now opposing, 
under which a cost account, once complete, is regarded as the 
final court of appeal in the matter of selling price. 


Factors that Govern Cost 

The more one considers this the more one sees its foolish- 
ness. One is led to inquire, ‘‘ What are the factors that govern 
cost ?’’ Surely cost is a matter of quantity, method, know- 
ledge of markets, machinery, and organisation. The costing 
system as used to-day is all too frequently a shield to cover up 
bad methods, false calculations, unsound judgments and 
amateur estimates as to quantities and so on. 

It is, of course, obvious that a manufacturer who spends a 
sovereign in producing an article cannot sell it for less than a 
sovereign if he will remain for long in business. But what is 


important is that if somebody else can produce the same 
article for ten shillings every encouragement should be given 
him to go ahead, for only so can human needs be supplied and 
commerce and industry be kept alive. 

The problem of making and marketing an article is to-day 
studied from the wrong angle. The manufacturer of a coal 
scuttle in, say, 1880, knew nothing at all about costings. He 
was content to know that a coal scuttle was on the market at 
5s. and that it was his business to offer one at 4s. 11d. He 
relied upon his instincts and good management and general 
business sense to bring him out at the end of the year more 
or less square ; but the only figures that he really thought about 
were the 5s. and the 4s. 11d. It was this state of affairs which 
first brought into being the costing system. Those were days 
when there was no question of raising the price or justifying 
an increase. The only question was how to get a better coal 
scuttle for less money, and the costing system enabled our 
grandfathers to discover for the first time how much metal, 
how much labour and how much of everything else was 
involved in a coal scuttle. That set them thinking as to 
methods and they began to find that they could use less metal, 
that by various strengthening devices they could reduce the 
material, that by sub-division of processes and the specialisa- 
tion of labour they could increase production and reduce 
labour costs ; and so they were able to give to the consumer 
a better service. 

Nowadays we think in exactly the opposite direction. The 
elaborate modern costing system invites us to jot down every 
expense that we can think of, and something else for all other 
expenses that other people incur and that we do not, and then 
try and force the hand of the consumer to pay a price that has 
been made up with a minimum of regard to his convenience, or 
his wishes, or his satisfaction. Under these conditions the con- 
sumer approaches the market with reluctance and trade is 
bad. The problem of the making and marketing of an article 
must be studied from the consumer backwards and not, as is 
too often the case to-day, from the labourer forwards. 


A Socialistic Idea 

My chief objection to the cost of production argument as 
used to-day is that it is in essence Socialistic. It is the counter- 
part of the worst of the Socialist follies, and is part and parcel 
of the great conspiracy to reverse the natural order of things 
and to put the producer in command of the consumer. It 
leads manufacturers, who would be angry if one called them 
Socialists, into the practice of the worst of the Socialist ideas, 
concentrating their attention upon themselves as producers, 
their own difficulties and their own needs, forgetting that their 
very existence depends upon the excellence of the service that 
they can render to the consumer. If our trade is to get back 
to its old-time pre-eminence, if it is ever again to occupy the 
first position in the service of the human race, it must recog- 
nise that its business is to study human wants and find, through 
costing systems and other scientific devices, ways and means 
of satisfying those wants. The whole of the brain power of 
industry must be directed to the real purpose of industry— 
the production of goods of better quality and in still larger 
quantities. If manufacturing is to be reduced to a mere 
question of paying wages, counting them up, adding ten per 
cent. for profit and sending out accounts for the total, supposing 
it would work—which it never would—we should have a 
merciless combine of labour and capital against the consumer 
that would bring down the standard of comfort at an ever 
increasing rate. 

This is a question which wants studying., We are saved 
from many of the dangers of the cost of production fallacy 
because, although most manufacturers are in some way involved 
in this modern obsession, they still have left sufficient of that 
inherent common sense which instinctively leads them towards 
economy and the lowering of prices. It is important that they 
should devote their attention to the theory of these things so 
that all the blessings of costings—and there are many blessings 
to be secured along that road—may not be lost to us by the 
misapplication of this new science. 
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From Week to Week 


COLLOIDAL COPPER HYDROXIDE has been experimented with 
in America as a preventive of scab and bloch in orchards. 

INJURIOUS DYES in a fur-collared coat resulted in a claim 
for {50 damages against a West Croydon firm of costumiers. 

THE UNIvERSAL CHEMICAL Co., chemical agents, have 
opened offices at 8, India Street, Minories, London, E.C.3. 

Mr. GEORGE JONES, manager of the Basic Slag Co., Ltd., 
of Newport, died after hurrying for a train on Thursday, 
June 3. 

FIRE DAMAGED THE PREMISES of B. Young and Co., glue 
and patent size manufacturers, of Spa Road, Bermondsey, 
on July 5. 

Mr. ALFRED W. Nasu, B.Sc., M.I.Mech.E., M.Inst.P.T., 
has been appointed to the chair of oil mining at Birmingham 
University. 

REPRESENTATIVES Of all sections of the rubber industry are 
to hold a commemoration dinner at the Hotel Cecil, London, 
on july 22. 

A LARGE BAKING POWDER FACTORY at Bermondsey, belong- 
ing to Pearce, Duff and Co., was considerably damaged by 
fire on July 5 

CARBONIC OXIDE GAS from the exhaust of a motor car waS 
said at the inquest to have caused the death of a Guildford 
bank manager. 

€ir JETHRO JusTINIAN Harris TEALL, Sc.D., F.R.S,. 
the eminent geologist and an authority on petrology, has died 
at the age of 75. 

DEMONSTRATIONS of the new “ Rocket’’ apparatus for 
separating oil from water were witnessed by the Queen at 
Wembley last week. 

Mr. GEorRGE DovuGtas has been elected chairman of the 


Bradford Dyers’ Association, and Sir Thomas Robinson, 
M.P., vice-chairman. 
Sir ERNEST BENN will address the International Adver- 


tising Convention at Wembley on Tuesday next, at 2.45 p.m., 
on ‘‘ The Press and Industry.” ° 

A POWDERED DYE placed on a packet of money resulted in 
a Birmingham youth being charged with theft, amounting 
to about £25, from his employers. 

THE PROHIBITION of superphosphate imports into Russia 
is proposed until the disposal of the superphosphate manu- 
factured bv the Uralchim is guaranteed. 

FIRE DAMAGE amounting to about £30,000 was incurred at 
the Atlas Works of James Dyson and Co., Ltd., soap manu- 
facturers, at Elland, on Saturday, July 5. 

MonpDay, JULY 21, is the last day for receiving entries for the 
Associateship and Fellowship examinations of the Institute 
of Chemistry, to be held next September. 

AN APPLICATION BY OPERATIVE DYEKS at Manchester for an 
increase of 10 per cent. in wages was to have been considered 
on July 1, but the matter has been postponed. : 

Dr. R. B. Moore, formerly chief of the U.S.A. Bureau of 
Mines, Washington, who recently joined the Dorr Co. as 
director of the development department, has been appointed 
general manager. 

THE PRESIDENCY of the Northern Polytechnic Chemica 
Association has been accepted by Mr. Francis H. Carr, C.B.E., 
F.1.C., who will deliver a presidential address on “ Insulin and 
its Manufacture.”’ 

Mr. R. C. Wirriams, for eight years chemist at the Cope 
Copper Works, and previously at the Elliot Copper Works, 
Pembrey, has been appointed chief chemist to the National 
Smelting Co., Llansamlet. 

FREE EXHIBITION SPACE is now being offered by the Govern- 
ment of Peru to British manufacturers of mining and metal- 
lurgical machinery for the exhibition of mining industries 


to be held at Lima in December. 

Mr. F. P. Divecua, interested in chemicals and drugs, on 
behalf of Wright and Co., of Bombay, is now in England, and 
can be communicated with care of J. Khambatta and Co., 
4, Great Winchester Street, London, E.C.2. 


APPLICATIONS ARE INVITED for the headship of the depart- 
ment of pure and applied physics in the College of Technology, 
Manchester. Applications should be sent to the Registrar 
before July 16. 

THE MANUFACTURE OF CAUSTIC SODA, muriatic acid, and 
chloride of lime has been started in the State of Vera Cruz. 
The undertaking, which is the only one of its kind in Mexico, 
is in the centre of the textile industry. 

Str Max Muspratt, Bart., Chairman of the United Alkali 
Co., contributes an interesting article to the Liverpool Post 
Supplement this week, in which he gives a comprehensive 
survey of the growth and activities of the chemical industry 
in Liverpool and throughout the world. 

THE ANNUAL DINNER in honour of the Ramsay Memorial 
Fellows and Fellowship Trustees was held at University 
College on July 4. The Fellowship Trust was founded for 
chemical research in memory of Sir William Ramsay, who was 
for 25 years a professor at University College. 

Mr. F. S. Spiers, secretary and editor to the Faraday 
Society and secretary to the Institute of Physics, has moved 
his office to 90, Great Russell Street, London, W.C.1 (telephone, 
Museum 5718). The publishing office of the Journal of 
Scientific Instruments is now also at this address. 


DEALS IN ZINC OXIDE, AMMontA, glucose and Epsom salts 
were referred to a Manchester City Police Court on July 8, 
when A. E. Coleman, R. Coleman and H. S. Davenport were 
remanded on charges of obtaining credit by fraud, and obtain- 
ing goods by false pretences from various traders. 

THE SAFETY IN MINES RESEARCH Boarp requires a number of 
abstractors able to make translations from German and French 
publications. Applications, including full details and experi- 
ence, should be sent to the Under-Secretary for Mines, Mines 
Department, Dean Stanley Street, S.W.1., before July to. 

THE FRANKLIN INSTITUTE of the State of Pennsylvania is 
celebrating its centenary in September at Philadelphia, and has 
issued invitations in the form of a large card beautifully 
printed from an engraved plate, with the seal of the institute 
bearing a portrait of Franklin in the bottom left-hand corner. 

FIRMS INTERESTED IN FERTILISER export to Japan are invited 
to send samples, catalogues, and advertising materials to the 
Director of the Yamaguchi Commercial Museum, Shimonoseki, 
for the *‘ Fertiliser Exhibition ’’ to be held in August next at 
Shimonoseki, one of the centres of the fertiliser industry in 
Japan. 

INVESTIGATION OF VEGETABLE OILS is the object of a com- 
mission of American experts now on their way to Europe. 
Dr. Grinnell Jones, formerly chief of the Chemical Division of 
the Tariff Commission, is a member of the party, and investi- 
gation will be limited to cotton seed oil, soya bean oil, cocoanut 
oil, and peanut oil. 

EMERITUS PROFESSOR FRANKLAND (formerly Professor of 
Chemistry at Birmingham University) and Professor F. 
Gowland Hopkins (Sir W. Dunn Professor of Biochemistry 
at Cambridge and Huxley Lecturer for 1924), have been 
invested with the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws by 
Birmingham University. 

STUDIES IN THE RECOVERY OF DISCHARGED OIL from water 
and its re-utilisation as fuel, have resulted in the invention of 
a machine capable, it is stated, of extracting 200 tons of oil 
from water per hour. It is the invention of Mr. Frank Pink, 
of Portsmouth, and can be developed to deal with quantities 
of oil up to 2,000 tons. 

A NEW CHEMICAL WOOD-STAINING PROCESS has recently 
been patented. The surface is moistened with acids such as 
gallic acid, copper sulphate, ferro-sulphate, or tannic acid, 
and then after drying the wood is treated with ammonia 
fumes. Chemicals in the different woods affect the action 
and the resultant colours. 

CONTRACTS HAVE BEEN SECURED by the Mathieson Alkali 
Works, of New York, for the use of the chlorine process In 
refining petroleum. It is said to result in considerable saving, 
and consists of a weak mixture of lime which is used in washing 
the crude gasolene. It requires very little alteration of existing 
refining plants to permit its use. 
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Abstracts of Complete Specifications 216,922. HypDROCARBON OIL VAPOURS AND APPARATUS 
217,041. DistmLation oF Fuers. The Fuel Recovery iggae 9 _F. a Nip gnome Feltham, Middle- 
Syndicate, Ltd., and N. J. Bowater, 40, Westminster sex. Application date, March I, 1923. 


Palace Gardens, Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. Applica- 
tion date, June 5, 1923. 

The object is to distil carbonaceous fuels, shale, etc., by 
means of superheated low pressure steam, and to recover the 
latent heat of the steam. For this purpose the gas and steam 
leaving the retort are cooled by means of water, which con- 
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denses the steam, the tars and oils. The hot water then 
passes through a saturating device in counter-current to a 
suitable gas, which absorbs water vapour. This gas when 
superheated to the necessary temperature, is used for the 
distillation of the fuel. The apparatus comprises a retort 
R, a cooler A, a saturator B, and a superheater C. The gas 
used to take up the water vapour in the saturator B is a part 
of the gas distilled from the fuel which leaves the cooler A by 
the pipe E, and enters the saturator B through the pipe G. 
The hot gases pass through the cooler A, and are cooled by 
means of water which then passes to a settling tank O, and 
thence to the saturator B. The gas which passes through B 
is thus saturated with water vapour, and passes through a 
pipe J to a jacket F surrounding the lower part of the retort R. 
The sensible heat of the fuel to be discharged from the retort R 
is thus used to heat the gas, which then passes through a 
superheater C back to the retort R. The same quantity of 
gas thus moves in a cycle through the apparatus. 


216,918. PURIFICATION OF HYDROCARBONS, PARTICULARLY 
LIGHTER PETROLEUM Fractions. H. D. Demoulins and 
F. H. Garner, Fawley Refinery, Fawley, Southampton. 
Application date, February 7, 1923. 

The process is for desulphurising hydrocarbon distillates 
distilling up to and including kerosene. The impure material 
is submitted, in a state of vapour, to the action of an oxidising 
agent in aqueous alkaline solution. The oxidising agent may 
be a hypochlorite, such as alkaline sodium or calcium hypo- 
chlorite. The concentration is such that the sulphur com- 
pounds in the oil are attacked, but not the essential hydro- 
carbon components. The solution may contain about 
1-5 grams of available chlorine per litre, and the alkalinity 
should be sufficient to neutralise the acidity of the oil and 
leave a slight excess of alkali, e.g., about 0-1 per cent., in the 
spent reagent. The purifying treatment may be carried out 
in conjunction with the distillation of the oi], and the purifying 
reagent may be sprayed into the dephlegmator. The interior 
surface of the latter may require to be protected from corrosion 
by the reagent. Alternatively, the vapour is_ passed 
through a washing device in counter-current to the reagent, 
and the efficiency of the latter may be increased by preheating 
it. The process may be applied to the treatment of “ sour ”’ 
light oil distillate, and after this treatment the distillate and 
the condensate separated from the spent reagent give a 
negative reaction with the sodium plumbite test. The 
process is applicable more particularly to distillates which 
have been refined with sulphnric acid, aud which still contain 
sulphur compounds. It may also be applied to the purification 
of natural petroleum gas, and the non-condensible gases 
produced by the cracking of hydrocarbon oils. 


When shale is distilled or oil is cracked it is found that if the 
gases are suddenly cooled a large proportion of the excess 
hydrogen bearing gases escapes so that the resulting oils 
contain unsaturated hydrocarbons. To avoid this, it is found 
that the vapour must be gradually cooled in progressive 
stages of lower temperature, with intimate mixing of the 
uncondensed vapour with the condensate. The hot vapour 
from the retort passes from an inlet 5 into an expansion 
chamber 6 at a temperature of about 400° C. The vapour 
then passes upwards through a tower built up of a number 
of sections 7, each of which contains a perforated cage 8, which is 
supported by means of flanges clamped between the flanges of 
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Fig.1. 
the sections 7. Each flange is perforated to allow the condensed 
vapour to pass downwards from one section to the next. The 
sides of the tower are thus covered with a downwardly flowing 
film of oil, and the vapour rising through the tower passes 
through the holes 15 as a large number of jets which impinge 
on the film of oil and form an intimate mixture with it, while 
the vapour is progressively cooled. It is found thatthe gases 
are reabsorbed in the oil, and a much larger yield of oil is thus 
obtained. / aii 

The uncondensed vapour passes from the top of the tower 
to a water cooled condenser 17, which is mounted on a number 
of sections 19 similar to the sections 7. The condensate from 
the tubes 21 is directed on to the cage 20, and thence to the 
the cages below. The condensate and vapour from the 
condenser are subjected to a scrubbing action in passing 
through the small holes in the cages 20, so that the vapour is 
absorbed into the oil. The oil finally enters the receiver 18, 
and any remaining gas passes out through the pipes 28, 29. 
Very little gas is obtained when the process is properly worked. 
As an example, South African torbanite may be treated in 
this apparatus, yielding 150 gallons of oil per ton of shale. 
In another example, Scotch shale may be treated so that 
40-50 gallons of oil containing 5-10 per cent. of unsaturated 
compounds may be obtained per ton of shale, instead of the 
usual 25 gallons of oil containing up to 30 per cent. of un- 
saturated compounds per ton of shale. The proportion of 


unsaturated compounds may be still further reduced by using 
a series of hot chambers such as shown in Fig. 1. 
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216,949. NEW LIGNONE DERIVATIVES, MANUFACTURE AND 
APPLICATIONS OF. C. F. Cross, 3 and 4, New Court, 
Lincoln’s Inn, London, W.C.2, and A. Engelstad, Vardal, 
Norway. Application date, March 9, 1923. 

Specification No. 202,016 (see THE CHEMICAL AGE, Vol. IX., 
p. 288) describes the treatment of ligno cellulose materials 
with strong sulphurous acid to obtain derivatives which are 
distinct from those obtained by the usual bisulphite process. 
It is now found that in this process changes occur by combina- 
tion with the acid group to a sulphonic acid and by deoxidation 
of the oxy groups of the lignone with formation of the equiva- 
lent of sulphuric acid. The solution obtained by treatment of 
the ligno cellulose is converted into insoluble forms by treat- 
ment with oxidising agents such as chromic acid. The 
products are colloidal, and the oxidised solutions containing 
the lignone and reduced chromium oxide gelatinise spon- 
taneously. The rapidity of formation of the gel depends on 
the proportion of chromium oxide. The products are suitable 
for use as filling materials for wood, and for sizing or filling 
textile materials, etc. 


216,971. NEw Azo DyrEs, MANUFACTURE OF. W. Carpmael, 
London. From Farbenfabriken vorm. F. Bayer and Co., 
Leverkusen, near Cologne, Germany. Application date, 
March 21, 1923. 

These dyes are obtained by the combination of an azo 
dyestuff component with a diazo compound of 4-ethylacetyl- 
amino-2-toluidine, or 5-ethylacetylamino-2-toluidine, or 2- 
ethylacetylamino-4-toluidine. The azo dyestuff component 
may be ortho or para-methoxyphenyl-2-amino-8-naphthol- 
6-sulphonic acid, 2-phenylamino-8-naphthol-6-sulphonic acid, 
para-ethylacetylamino phenyl-2-amino-8-naphthol-6-sulphonic 
acid (obtained by treating the 2-amino-8-naphthol-6-sulphonic 
acid with p-aminoethylacetanilide and bisulphite), 1 : 2- 
chloro-4- or 5-sulphophenyl-3-methyl-5-pyrazolone, or I : 2 : 5- 
dichloro-4-sulphophenyl-3-methyl-5-pyrazolone. The 4- or 
5-ethylacetylamino-2-toluidine may be obtained by acetylis- 
ing the 4- or 5-ethyltoluidine and then nitrating and reducing, 
and the 2-ethylacetylamino-4-toluidine may be obtained by 
acetylising the 4-nitro-2-ethyl-toluidine, and reducing the 
resulting nitro compound. A detailed example is given. 
216,982. PHOSPHORIC DERIVATIVES OF INOSITOL, PROCESS 

FOR THE PRODUCTION oF. G. Bruni, 55, Corso Buenos 
Aires, Milan, Italy. Application date, March 28, 1923. 

The process is for producing substances analogous to 
inosityl hexaphosphate or hexadihydrophosphate, or the 
double calcium-magnesium salts, known as phytin, from raw 
materials which are now waste products. It is known that 
the latex of Hevea Brasiliensis (from which rubber is ob- 
tained), contains a large proportion of the monomethy]l ether 
of levo inositol C,H, (OCH;) (OH); known as quebrachitol 
or quebrachite. This substance may be obtained by concen- 
trating the latex, after removing the indiarubber, to 2:+5- 
3 per cent. of its original amount, and allowing the concen- 
trated substance to crystallise. The crystals are mixed with 
ortho-phosphoric acid, and heated to 130°-150° C. at a 
pressure below 15 centimetres of mercury, yielding methoxy- 
inosityl pentaphosphate C,H,OCH; (OPO H,);. This sub- 
stance is still acid, and may be neutralised by lime or mag- 
nesia to obtain the corresponding salts, or with both to 
obtain the double salts. 


217,065. CENTRIFUGAL SEPARATORS. 
Grove, Beverley Road, Hull. 
1923. 

A vertical rotating shaft B carries a horizontal disc C, and 
is driven through spur gearing S, T! from a rotating shaft T. 
The same shaft T drives through gearing S!, T?, a sleeve D 
at a slightly slower speed than the shaft B. The sleeve D 
catries a circular device E enclosing the disc C. A horizontal 
shaft P drives, through bevel gearing P!, N, a series of 
sweeping members u?, n? which are mounted on bent sup- 
porting members 2, v!. The material from which liquid is 
to be extracted is fed through a tube R! and hopper R to an 
annular trough e and thence through passages e! to the cir- 
cular plate C. The material is thrown outwards by centrifugal 
force and passes under a plate K*} and between segmental 
inclined members J. The liquid then returns inwardly over 
the outer edge of the guide ring K to the annular receptacle 
formed by the member E, and is discharged through the 


G. R. Schueler, 3, Ash 
Application date, July 4, 


holes e*. The liquid is deposited on the walls of the casing 
A, and flows downwards to the outlets 7. The solid material 
is forced by the blades of the devices J down through the 
space between the outer wall of the device E and the periphery 
of the circular plate C. A ring H carrying blades h is attached 
to the under side of the plate C, and these blades convey the 
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material downwards into an annular channel M. The solid 
matter is finally transferred by the sweepers n?, n® to the 
outlet m. Any liquid which separates as the material passes 
down the ring G may flow back into the annular chamber, 
and then through holes c! in the plate C into the space between 
the plate C and the guide ring K. The material may be 
continuously fed to this apparatus while it is running, and 
the separated liquids and solids are continuously discharged. 
NotEe.—Abstracts of the following specifications, which are 
now accepted, appeared in THE CHEMICAL AGE when they 
became open to inspection under the International Conven- 
tion :—201,918 and 202,299 (Electrolytic Zinc Co. of Aus- 
tralasia, Ltd.) relating to the treatment of zinc bearing ores 
and metallurgical products, see Vol. IX, pp. 378 and 431; 
204,718 (J. Rude) relating to the carbonisation of solid fuel, 
see Vol. IX, p. 611; 208,722 (Compagnie Nationale de 
Matiéres Colorantes et de Produits Chimiques) relating to a 
process for the manufacture of perylene, see Vol. X, p. 202. 


International Specifications not yet Accepted 

215,327. DECOLORISING CARBON. Soc. Frangaise des Gly- 
cérines, 42 bis, Rue des Mathurins, Paris. International 
Convention date, May 1, 1923. 

An organic material such as sugar, gum, fecula, starch, 
cellulose, skins, leather, wool, peat or lignite, is impregnated 
with phosphoric acid and carbonised at about 400° C. The 
acid is then removed by washing, and the product dried and 
pulverised. 

215,328. ALKALI SILicaTEs. Henkel et Cie, Ges., 67, Heye- 
strasse, Holthausen, Diisseldorf, Germany. International 
Convention date, May 2, 1923. 

To form soluble alkali silicates into blocks, the powdered 
material is mixed with 5—15 per cent. of water, moulded, and 
allowed to set, or the powder may be compressed dry and the 
block superficially moistened and allowed to set. 

215,334. Fatty Ors. E. H. Zollinger, 57, Bellariastrasse, 
Zurich, Switzerland. International Convention date, 
April 30, 1923. 

Fatty oils such as rape seed oil, cotton seed oil, train oil, 
polymerised train oils, and esters of poly-oxy-fatty acids, 
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e.g., the glyceride of triricinoleic acid, are oxidised by blowing, 
and then heated to 200° C. for some hours. The products are 
highly viscous oils less acid than the fatty oil, and are soluble 
in mineral oils ; they are suitable for greasing leather, soften- 
ing textile fibres, and for making emulsions, varnishes, 
lacquers, etc. 


215,336. CRACKING HyprocarRBon O1s. H. Wolf, 3, 
Dorotheenstrasse, Bad Homburg vor der Héhe, Germany. 
International Convention date, May 1, 1923. 

Heavy ‘hydrocarbon oil is pumped at a pressure of 20-300 
atmospheres through a heated steel coil so that it reaches a 
temperature of 400-450° C., but the temperature is only 
maintained for about 50-170 seconds. The cracked oil passes 
into distillation columns, and the reflux oil is passed again to 
the cracking coil. The crude oil is preheated in the columns. 


215,355. OXYGEN AND HypROGEN By ELectrorysis, A. T. 
Stuart, 3986, 14th Street, Detroit, Mich., U.S.A. Inter- 


national Convention date, April 30, 1923. 
Metal strips 1 are mounted on horizontal rods 2, which pass 
through them and alternate groups of strips, which form 
electrodes, are enclosed in asbestos cloth coverings 8 except at 
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215,355 


the bottom. The electrodes are supported by metal bars 9 
insulated by rubber strips 10 and sheet 11. The supporting 
rods 2 are carried by bars 4, 5, which have extensions 6 serving 
as terminals. The liberated gases are drawn off by the outlets 
13, 15, from the covered and open electrodes respectively. 
215,373. DYEING CELLULOSE ACETATE. Farbenfabriken 
vorm. F. Bayer and Co., Leverkusen, near Cologne, 
Germany. International Convention date, May I, 1923. 
Cellulose acetate silk may be dyed with basic dyes—e.g., 
Diamond fuchsine or China green, in aqueous baths containing 
pyridine or a homologue, at 60°-70° C. The material is then 
washed with acetic or formic acid to remove pyridine before 
drying. 





215,374. METHANE. Farbwerke vorm. Meister, Lucius, and 
Briining, Hoechst-on-Main, Germany. International Con- 
vention date, May I, 1923. 

Hydrocarbons containing more than one carbon atom—~.g. 
petroleum ether and benzene, are mixed with hydrogen and 
passed over a hydrogenation catalyst such as nickel on pumice, 
to obtain methane. Hydrocarbons containing a large number 
of carbon atoms are preferably first cracked which may be done 
in presence of water vapour or hydrogen and a contact sub- 
stance. The hydrocarbons should be free from sulphur and 
moisture. Nearly pure methane may be obtained by passing 

a mixture of hexane vapour with hydrogen, or ethylene with 

hydrogen and methane, or oil gas with hydrogen and methane 

over a nickel catalyst at 350°—400°C. 


215,379. Dyers. Durand and Huguenin Atk.-Ges., Basle, 
Switzerland. International Convention date, May 2, 
1923. Addition to 208,162. 


Specification 208,162 (See THE CHEMICAL AGE, Vol. X., 
Pp. 175) describes a process for coupling tetrazotized benzidine- 
or tolidine-2 : 2!- disulphonic acid with xylenol carboxylic acid 
(OH : COOH : CH, : CH,;=1:2:3:5). In this invention the 
xylenol carbonylic acid is replaced by -cresotinic acid. 


LATEST NOTIFICATIONS. 
218,237. Catalysts for the synthesis of ammonia. 
Casale Soc. Anon. June 29, 1923. 
218,255. Manufacture of vat dyestuffs of the dibenzanthrone‘series. 
Farbwerke vorm. Meister, Lucius, & Briining. June 25, 1923. 
218,246. Process for treating rubber and the like, and products 
obtained thereby. Naugatuck Chemical Co. June 25, 1923. 
218,271 & 218,272. Manufacture of concentrated acetic acid from 
diluted acetic acid. Suida, Dr. H. June 26, 1923. 


Ammonia 


218,277. Synthetic resins and process of making the same. Ter- 
willeger,C.O. June 29, 1923. 
218,278. Production of petroleum from vegetable and animal oils 


and glycerides. Mailhe, A. June 28, 1923. 


Specifications Accepted with Date of Application 


193,420. Formaldehyde and urea or thio-urea and its derivatives, 
Manufacture of condensation products from. F. Pollak. 
February 18, 1022. 

195,374. Physical or chemical reactions in masses of loose material, 
in masses of loose material impregnated with liquid, or in liquid 
in a plurality of containers or trays, Means for facilitating. 
J. J. Deschamps. March 21, 1922. 


205,790. New indigoid dyestuffs, Manufacture of. Farbenfabriken 
vorm. F. Bayer and Co, October 19th, 1922. 
212,533. Gaseous -xtures, Process for the separation of. L’Air 


Liquide Soc. Anon. pour l’Etude et l’Exploitation des Procédés 
G. Claude. wslarch 10, 1923. 
217,611. Ammon) .cal liquors, Distillation of. 
Gas Co., P. Parrish, and O. W. Weight. December 18, 1922. 
217,612. Rubber balata, or gutta-percha, Aqueous dispersion of— 
and process of producing the same. W. B. Pratt. December 
19, 1922. 


South Metropolitan 


217,613. Oil gas, Production of. J. E. Hackford. December 10, 
1922. 

217,645. Gas from »owdered carbonaceous material, Apparatus for 
producing. F. L. Duffield. March 19, 1923. 

217,085. Alkaline l.quors, Process for regenerating. J. d’Ans and 
Chemische Werke vorm. Auerges. Kommanditges. April 6, 
1923. 

217,715. Alkyloxyacridines, Manufacture of. R. B. Ransford. 


(L. Casella and Co., Ges.) May 2, 1923. 


217,747. Effecting chemical reactions in the interior of com- 
pressors, Process for. M. Brutzkus. May 30, 1923. 
217,753. Chlorinated amines, Manufacture of. A. G. Bloxam. 


(Durand and Huguenin Soc. Anon.) June 4, 1923. 


.217,770. Treating starch for the production of maltose and other 
substances, Processof. A. R.Lingand D. R. Nanji. June 28, 
1923. 

217,817. Wet magnetic separation of material by means of roller 


P. C. Rushen, 
October 9, 1923. 


or cylinder separators, Process for. 
Akt.-Ges. Grusonwerke.) 


(FF. Krupp: 


Applications for Patents 
Anglo-American Oil Co.,Ltd. Dipping-rod apparatus for ascertain- 
ing depth of liquid in tanks, etc. 16,081. July 4. 
Casale, L. Catalytic synthesis of ammonia. 15,688. 
Cassella, L., and Co. Ges., and Ransford, R. B. 
azotriphenylmethane dyes. 15,812. July 1. 
Coke, B. E. Oxidation of aromatic hydro-carbons. 
June 30. (June 19.) 
Distilleries des Deux-Sevres (formerly Soc. Ricard, Allenet, et Cie). 
Manufacture of absolute alcohol. 15,946. July 2. (Belgium, 
July 6, 1923.) 


June 30. 
Manufacture of 


15,6069. 


Dreyfus, H. Manufacture of aliphatic, compounds. 15,936. 
July 2. 

Farbenfabriken vorm. F. Bayer & Co. Manufacture of azo-dyestuffs. 
16,138. July 4. (Germany, July 18, 1923.) 


Goldschmidt, A., Prill, A.,and Wohl, A. 
and resin oils. 15,647. June 30. 
February 19.) 

Heath, E. F., and Jones, Sir E. R. Construction and use of cata- 
lysts and production of liquid fuel. 15,764. July 1. 

Kahn, M. Manufacture and extraction of nitrogenous products 
from yeast, etc. 16,139. July 4. (France, July 7, 1923.) 
Kahn, M. Manufacture and extraction of nitrogenous products, 

etc., from fish, etc. 16,140. July 4. (France, July 7, 1923.) 

Lever Bros., Ltd., and Tainsh, P. W. Manufacture of soap pro- 

ducts, etc. 15,815. July 1. 


Purification of pine tars 
(Free City of Dantzig, 


Maxted, E. B. Oxidation of aromatic hydrocarbons. 15,669. 
June 30. (June 19.) 
Paschke, F., and Vereinigte Glanzsloff-Fabriken Akt.-Ges. Method 


* of recovering acetic acid from acetic solutions of acetyl cellulose. 
16,021. July 3. . 
Takayama, J. Separating and collecting organic acids and bases 
16,212. July 5. 
Production of decolorising carbons. 


from beetroot molasses. 
Wallace, G. W. 
July 2. 


15,955. 
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| London Chemical Market 


The following notes on the London Chemical Market are specially supplied to THe Cuemicat AcE by Messrs. R. W. Greeff & Co., 
Ltd., and Messrs. Chas. Page & Co., Ltd., and may be accepted as representing those firms’ independent and impartial opinions. 


London, July 10, 1924. 
Business has been much more active this week, being better 
than for some considerable time. In many quarters it is 
thought that we have passed the worst of the depression. 
Export inquiry has been rather more lively although the 
amount of actual business placed is comparatively small. 


General Chemicals 

ACETONE has experienced a considerable advance in price. 
There is practically nothing available for spot delivery 
and makers are well sold for the next few month. The 
market is firm from £107 to £110 per ton. 

Acip AcETIc is lower in price, particularly the technical 
quality, which is quoted at £43 Ios., ex wharf. The 
tendency remains in buyers’ favour. 

Acip Cirric.—tThere is very little doing, but stocks are firmly 
held. 

Acip Formic is easy in tone at about £56 per ton for the 85%. 

Acip Lactic.—Unchanged. 

Acip OxaLic.—This product now appears to ve at the bottom. 
It is quoted to-day at 4}d. to 44d. per lf 

Acip TArtTaric is firm and exhibits an unward tendency. 
The price is about ts. 1d. per lb., less 5% 

ALtuM.—Unchanged. 

ARSENIC.—Very quiet with few inquiries. 
unchanged. 

BartiuM CHLORIDE.—Considerable business has been done for 
export and a slightly higher price is asked. The spot 
market is about £13 15s. to £14 per ton. 

CopPpER SULPHATE.—Unchanged. 

CREAM OF TARTAR is in much better inquiry. 
still £84 per ton, less 23%. 

CALCIUM CHLORIDE is in fair demand at about £5 per ton. 

Epsom SaLts.—Continental makers are advancing their prices 
and higher prices on this side may be expected shortly. 

FORMALDEHYDE.—The decline seems to have been arrested. 
Spot supplies are available to-day at £54 per ton. 

Leap ACETATE is in fair request. English makers are asking 
about £48 per ton for white, but foreign make is offered 
rather cheaper. 

PoTaAssiIuM CARBONATE.—Quiet and uninteresting. 

PorassiumM BicHROMATE.—The British makers’ reduction in 
price does not seem to have stimulated larger business. 

POTASSIUM PERMANGANATE.—The price is sagging, spot 
material is quoted at 8d. per lb. 

PorassiumM PrusstaTE.—There is very little business moving. 
The price to-day is 83d. per lb. ; 

Sopa ACETATE is in much better demand and is firm at 
£23 15s. to £24 per ton. 

Sopa BICHROMATE is very quiet, the reduction having had 
little effect upon business. 

Sopa HyposuLtuitE.—A fair business is passing, the present 
price being about £9 15s. per ton. 

Sopa Nitrite is actively inquired for, stocks are very short 
and the price has been advanced to £28 per ton. 

Sopa PrussIATE.—Market continues very depressed but there 
is a feeling that the worst is passed. Stocks are more 
firmly held and the price is nominally 43d. per lb. 

Sopium SULPHIDE.—Unchanged. 

ZINC SULPHATE.—Unchanged. 


Price nominally 


Quotation is 


Coal Tar Products 
The market generally for coal tar products is very quiet» 
and there is little fresh business passing. 
90% BEnzor is stationary at ts. 64d. to 1s. 7d. per gallon on 


rails, 
PurE BENzOL remains unchanged at 1s. t1d. per gallon on 
ws rails. 


CREOSOTE O11 continues to decline in value. The price to-day 
is about 6}d. to 64d. per gallon on rails in the North, 
while the price in London is from 7}d. to 73d. per gallon. 

CrEsyLic AciD is unchanged at 2s. 1d. per gallon on rails 
for the pale quality 97/99%, while the dark quality 


95/97% is worth about 1s. 9d. per gallon on rails. 


SOLVENT NAPHTHA is steady at 1s. 1d. to 1s. 2d. per gallon on 
rails. 

HEAvy NAPHTHA is quoted at ts. 2d. per gallon on rails. 

NAPHTHALENES are inactive, the low qualities being worth 
from £5 Ios. to £6 per ton; 74/76 melting point £6 ros. 
to £7 per ton; and 76/78 melting point from £7 to £7 Ios. 
per ton. 

PitcH remains dull. Few transactions are reported and 
prices are somewhat easier. To-days values are more or 
less nominal at 57s. 6d. to 60s. f.o.b. London; 55s. to 
578. 6d. f.0.b. East/West Coast ports. 


Sulphate of Ammonia 
SULPHATE OF AMMONIA.—The export demand for forward 
remains satisfactory and prices are maintained. 





Institution of Chemical Engineers 

Annual Meeting Arrangements 
THE Council of the Institution of Chemical Engineers met on 
July 2, 1924. The Annual Report was read and approved 
for presentation to the Annual Corporate Meeting. Owing 
to the fact that the organising work of the Institution is 
largely completed and its public work is assuming greater 
importance, it was decided that more publicity should be given 
to its doings. 

Elections took place as follows :—Members :—Charles 
Dabidson, Alexander Cross and Sons, Ltd. ; Harry Mackenzie 
Ridge, Ridge Roasting Furnace and Engineering Co., Ltd. 
Associate Members :—Harold Joseph Hailstone, Rochdale 
Corporation Gas Works; William Charles Peck, Burgoyne 
Burbidges and Co., Ltd.; Harry William Webb, Cardiff 
Technical College; E. P. B. Wilson, Shanghai Municipal 
Council. Student :—David Robertson Bean. 

Correspondence was read from the President of the American 
Institute of Chemical Engineers suggesting a joint meeting in 
England in July, 1925, when about fifty members of the 
American Institute would be able to attend. A cable was 
dispatched cordially accepting the suggestion. Steps were 
taken at once to arrange this joint meeting. 

The arrangements for the second Annual Corporate Meeting, 
to be held at the Hotel Cecil on Wednesday, July 16, 1924, 
were considered and approved. The President, Sir Arthur 
Duckham, K.C.B., will take the chair at 11 o’clock, and will 
deliver his presidential address at noon, after which luncheon 
will be served. During the afternoon session, Sir Frederick 
Nathan will review the work of the Education Committee on 
“The Training of a Chemical Engineer.”” At 3.30 p.m. Mr. 
E. A. Alliott will give an introduction to his paper on “ Self- 
Balancing Centrifugals,””’ and a paper by Mr. G. W. Himus 
and Professor J. W. Hinchley on “‘ Evaporation in Currents 
of Air” will be read. Tea will be taken at 5 o’clock, after 
which a visit will be paid to the British Empire Exhibition 
and a tour of the Chemical Hall made under the guidance of 
Mr. W. J. U. Woolcock. 








Chlorine Derivatives of Ethane and Ethylene 
AN extremely well produced booklet has just been issued 
by the Weston Chemical Co., Ltd., of 257, Royal Liver Build- 
ings, Liverpool, entitled ‘‘ Chlorine Derivatives of Ethane 
and Ethylene.’”’ These products are becoming well known 
in the oil extracting, cleaning and other industries owing to 
their excellent solvent power for oils and greases combined 
with non-inflammable properties. The booklet contains many 
hints for the use of these bodies, and gives a general account 
of the distinctive properties of each. A table of the physical 
constants shows that the boiling points range from 55° C. to 
159° C. The substances manufactured by the firm are 
dichlorethylene C,H,Cl,, trichlorethylene C,HCl;, perchlor- 
ethylene C,Cl,, symtetrachlorethane C,H,Cl,, pentachlorethane 
C,HCl,;, and phlexachlorethane C,Cl,. Trichlorethylene and 
tetrachlorethane are used to the greatest extent, and the 
firm’s products are sold under the names ‘ Westrosol’”’ and 
“Westron ”’ respectively. 
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Weekly Prices of British Chemical Products 


The prices and comments given below respecting British chemical products are based on direct information supplied by the British 
manufacturers concerned. Unless otherwise qualified, the figures quoted apply to fairy quantities, net and naked at sellers’ works. 


General Heavy Chemicals 
All grades of Boric Acid have been reduced by £3 per ton 
as from June 11. Borax prices remain unchanged. Prices 
remain generally steady. 

Acid Acetic 40% Tech.—{23 10s. per ton. 

Acid Boric, Commercial.—Crystal, £45 per ton. Powder, £47 per ton 

Acid Hydrochloric.—3s. 6d. to 6s. per carboy d/d., according to 
purity, strength and locality. 

Acid Nitric 80° Tw.—{f21 10s. to {27 per ton, makers’ works, 
according to district and quality. 

Acid Sulphuric.—Average National prices f.o.r. makers’ works, 
with slight variations up and down owing to local considera- 
tions : 140° Tw., Crude Acid, 65s. perton. 168°Tw., Arsenical, 
{5 10s. perton. 168° Tw., Non-arsenical, £6 15s. per ton. 

Ammonia Alkali.—{6 15s. per ton f.o.r. Special terms for contracts. 

Bleaching Powder.—Spot, {11 d/d. ; Contract, {10 d/d. 4 ton lots. 

Bisulphite of Lime.—{7 per ton, packages extra. 

Borax, Commercial.—Crystal, {25 per ton. Powder, {26 per ton. 
(Packed in 2-cwt. bags, carriage paid any station in Great 
Britain.) 

Calcium Chloride.—{5 17s. 6d. per ton d/d. 

Methylated Spirit 64 O.P.—Industrial, 3s. 1d. to 3s. 5d. per gall. 
Mineralised, 4s. 2d. to 4s. 6d. per gall., in each case according 
to quantity. 

Potash Caustic.—{30 to £33 per ton. 

Potassium Bichromate.—53d. per lb. 

Potassium Chlorate.—3d. to 4d. per Ib. 

Salammoniac.—{32 per ton d/d. 

Salt Cake.—{3 10s. per ton d/d. 

Soda Caustic, Solid.—Spot lots delivered, £16 7s. 6d. to {19 7s. 6d. 
per ton, according to strength ; 20s. less for contracts. 

Soda Crystals.—{5 5s. to £5 10s. per ton ex railway depots or ports. 

Sodium Acetate 97/98%.—{24 per ton. 

Sodium Bicarbonate.—f/10 Ios. per ton carr. paid. 

Sodium Bichromate.—4$d. per Ib. 

Sodium Bisulphite Powder 60/62%.—{18 to {19 per ton according 
to quantity, f.o.b., 1-cwt. iron drums included. 

Sodium Chlorate.—3d. per Ib. 

Sodium Nitrate refined 96°%.—{13 5s. to {13 10s. per ton ex Liver- 
pool. Nominal. 

Sodium Nitrite 100%, basis.—{27 per ton d/d. 

Sodium Sulphide conc. 60/65.—About {14 Ios. per ton d/d. 

Sodium Sulphide Crystals.—{g9 per ton d/d. 

Sodium Sulphite, Pea Crystals.—{15 per ton f.o.r. London, 1-cwt. 
kegs included. 

Coal Tar Products 
Prices in this section remain unaltered. 

Acid Carbolic Crystals.—6}d. to 63d. perlb. Better inquiry. Crude 
60’s, 1s. 9d. per gall. Market flat, only odd lots being offered. 

Acid Cresylic 97/99.—2s. 1d. to 2s. 2d. per gall. Demand still 
good. Market firm. Pale 95%, 1s. 10d. to 1s. rid. per gall. 
Steady demand. Dark, 1s. 10d. to 1s. 11d. per gall. Steady 
business. 

Anthracene Paste 40%.—4d. per unit per cwt. 
No business. 

Anthacene Oil, Strained.—g}d. per gall. 
84d. to od. per gall. 

Benzol.—Crude 65’s.—1o0}d. to Is. per gall. ex works in tank 
wagons. Standard Motor, 1s. 44d. to 1s. 6d. per gall. ex 
works in tank wagons. Pure, 1s. 84d. to 1s. 10d. per gall. ex 
works in tank wagons. 

Toluole.—90%, 1s. 54d. per gall. Pure, 1s, 10d. to 2s. per gall. 

Xylol Commercial.—2s. 3d. per gall. Pure, 3s. 3d. per gall. 

Creosote.—Cresylic 20/24%, 9d. to 94d. per gall. Few inquiries. 
Middle Oil, Heavy and Standard Specification, 6d. to 63d. 
per gall. according to grade and district. Market weaker. 

Naphtha.—-Crude, 8d. to od. per gall. Solvent 90/160, 1s. 3d. to 
1s. 53d. per gall. Demand declining. Solvent 90/190, Is. 2d. 
to 1s. 4d. per gall. Fair business passing. 

Naphthalene Crude.—Drained Creosote Salts, {6 to {6 10s. per 
ton. Demand falling off. Whizzed or hot pressed, {9 per ton. 
Little business. 

Naphthalene.—Crystals and Flaked, £16 to £17 per ton. 

Pitch.—57s. 6d. to 60s. per ton, f.a.s. for next season. 

Pyridine.—9o0/160, 20s, to 21s. per gall. Market less firm. Heavy, 
12s, to 12s. 6d. Little business. 


Nominal price 


Very quiet. Unstrained. 


Intermediates and Dyes 
There has been an appreciable increase in dyestuffs business 
during the past week. Prices remain unaltered. 
In the following list of Intermediates delivered prices in- 
clude packages except where otherwise stated. 
Acetic Anhydride 95%.— Is. 6d. per lb. 
Acid H.—4s. 3d. per lb, 100% basis d/d. 


Acid Naphthionic.—2s. 4d. per lb. 100% basis d/d. 

Acid Neville and Winther.—5s. 8d. per lb. 100% basis d/d. 

Acid Salicylic, technical—is. 14d. to 1s. 2d. per lb, 
mand at reduced prices. 

Acid Sulphanilic.—o4d. per lb. 100% basis d/d. 

Aluminium Chloride, anhydrous,—1ts. per Ib. d/d. 

Aniline Oil.—7 3d. to 84d. per Ib. naked at works. 

Aniline Salts.—74d. to 9d. per lb. naked at works. 

Antimony Pentachloride.—1s. per Ib. d/d. 

Benzidine Base.—4s. 6d. per lb. 100% basis d/d. 

Benzyl Chloride 95% .—1s. 3d. per lb, 

p-Chlorphenol.—4s. 3d. per Ib. d/d. 

p-Chloraniline.—3s. per lb. 100% basis, 

o-Cresol 19/31° C.—44$d. per lb. Demand steady, 

m-Cresol 98 / 100% .—2s. 1d. to 2s. 3d. perlb. Demand moderate. 

p-Cresol 32/34° C.—2s. 1d. to 2s. 3d. per lb. Demand moderate. 

Dichloraniline.—3s. per Ib. 

Dichloraniline S. Acid.—2s. 6d. per Ib. 100% basis. 

p-Dichlorbenzol.—£75 per ton. 

Diethylaniline.—4s. 9d. per lb. d/d., packages extra, returnable. 

Dimethyaniline.—2s. 4d. per lb. d/d. Drums extra. 

Dinitrobenzene.—od. per lb. naked at works. 

Dinitrochlorbenzol.—£84 tos. per ton d/d. 

Dinitrotoluene.—48/50° C. 8d. to 9d. per lb, naked at works, 
66/68° C. 1s. 2d. per lb. naked at works, 

Diphenylamine.—3s. per Ib. d/d. 

Monochlorbenzol.—/63 per ton. 

B-Naphthol.—ts. 1d. per lb. d/d. 

a-Naphthylamine.—ts. 44d. ptr Ib. d/d. 

B-Naphthylamine.—4s. per lb. d/d. 

m-Nitraniline.—5s. 3d. per Ib. d/d. 

p-Nitraniline.—2s, 4d. per lb. d/d. 

Nitrobenzene.—5}d. to 53d. per lb. naked at works, 

o-Nitrochlorbenzol.—2s. per lb. 100% basis d/d. 

Nitronapthalene.—11}d. per lb. d/d. 

p-Nitrophenol.—1ts, 9d. per lb. 100 % basis d/d. 

p-Nitro-o-amido-phenol,—4s. 6d. per lb. 100% basis. 

m-Phenylene Diamine.—4s. 2d. per lb. d/d. 

p-Phenylene Diamine.—1os. 3d. per lb. 100% basis d/d. 

R. Salt.—2s. 6d. per lb. 100% basis d/d. 

Sodium Naphthionate.—zs. 5d. per lb. 100% basis d/d. 

o-Toluidine.—8 4d. per lb. 

p-Toluidine.—3s. 6d. per lb, naked at works, 

m-Toluylene Diamine.—4s. 6d. per lb. d/d. 


Better de- 


Wood Distillation Products 


All prices keep fairly stable, but there is room for improve- 
ment in business. 


Acetate of Lime.—Brown, {14 Ios. per tond/d. Demand active. 
Grey, {19 to {20 perton. Fair demand. Liquor, od. per gall. 
32° Tw. 

Charcoal.—{7 5s. to {9 per ton, according to grade and locality. 
Demand below normal. 

Iron Liquor.—1s. 7d. per gall. 32° Tw. Is. 2d. per gall. 24° Tw. 

Red Liquor.—1od. to Is. per gall. 14/15° Tw. 

Wood Creosote.—z2s. 7d. per gall. Unrefined. 

Wood Naphtha, Miscible-—5s. per gall. 60% O.P. Market dull. 
Solvent, 5s. 6d. per gall. 40% O.P. Fairly good demand. 

Wood Tar.—/5 per ton. 

Brown Sugar of Lead.—£49 per ton. 


Rubber Chemicals 

Antimony Sulphide.—Golden, 53d. to Is. 4d. per lb., according to 
quality. Crimson, Is. 3d. to Is, 6d. per lb., according to 
quality. 

Arsenic Sulphide, Yellow.—1s. 11d. per Ib. 

Barytes.—{3 Ios. to £16 15s. per ton, according to quality. 

Cadmium Sulphide.—3s. 9d. per lb. 

Carbon Bisulphide.—{24 to {26 per ton according to quantity. 

Carbon Black.—6jd. to 63d. perlb. Market firmer. 

Carbon Tetrachloride.—£55 per ton, drums free. 

Chromium Oxide, Green.—1Is. 3d. per lb. 

Indiarubber Substitutes, White and Dark.—4}d. to 64d. per Ib. 
Demand very brisk. Prices likely to remain steady owing to 
firmness of rapeseed oils. 

Lamp Black.—45s. per cwt., barrels free. 

Lead Hyposulphite.—74d. per lb. 

Lithopone, 30% .—£22 Ios. per ton. 

Mineral Rubber ‘‘ Rubpron.’”’—£15 Ios. per ton f.o.r. London, 

Sulphur.—{ 10 to £12 per ton, according to quality. 

Sulphur Chloride.—3d. per lb., carboys extra, 

Thiocarbanilide.—2s. 6d. per lb. 

Vermilion, Pale or Deep.—4s. tod. per lb. Easier. 

Zinc Sulphide.—73d. to 1s. 8d. per lb., according to quality. 


Dearer, 
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Pharmaceutical and Photographic Chemicals 
The demand for Pharmaceutical Chemicals is better for export to 
the British Dominions than for the Home Trade. 

Acid, Acetic 80% B.P.—{47 per ton. 

Acid, Acetyl Salicylic.—3s. 2d. to 3s. 3d. Better demand. 

Acid, Benzoic B.P.—3s. 6d. per lb. Larger supplies available, 
market easier. “ 

Acid, Boric B.P.—Crystal £51 per ton, Powder £55 per ton. Carriage 
paid any station in Great Britain. Prices reduced by £3 per ton. 

Acid, Camphoric.— 19s, to 21s. per lb. 

Acid, Citric.— 1s, 64d. per lb., less 5% for ton lots. 
firm. Upward tendency. . 

Acid, Gallic.—3s, per lb. for pure crystal. Market very steady. 

Acid, Pyrogallic, Crystals—7s. per lb. for 1 cwt. lots. Market 
firm ; increasing demand. 

Acid, Salicylic_—Prices quoted from 2s. per lb. down to 1s. 7d. for 
ton lots Market still weak. Keen competition and smaller 
demands. 

Acid, Tannic B.P.—3s. per lb. Market quiet. 

Acid, Tartaric.—1s. 14d. to 1s. 2d. per Ib., less 5%. Better tone, 
but not yet very active. Cheap offers of second-hand parcels of 


foreign acid. Higher prices expected in view of firmness of raw 
materials. 


Amidol.—4s. per Ib. d/d. 

Acetanilide.—2s. 3d. per lb. for quantity. Demand slow. 
shaded to secure large orders. 

Amidopyrin,— 13s. 3d. per lb. Neglected. Stocks low. 

Ammonium Benzoate.—3s. 3d. to 3s. 6d. per lb. according to 
quantity. 

Ammonium Carbonate B.P.—{37 per ton. 

Atropine Sulphate.— 12s. 6d. per oz. for English make. 

Barbitone.— 15s. per lb. Quiet market. 

Benzonaphthol.—6s. per lb. Small inquiry. 

Bismuth Salts.—A steady market. Prices according to quantity. 

Bismuth Carbonate.— 12s. 9d. to 14s. 9d. per Ib. 

Bismuth Citrate.—11s, 4d. to 13s. 4d. per lb. 

Bismuth Salicylate.—1o0s, 2d. to 12s. 2d. per lb, 

Bismuth Subnitrate.—1os, 9d, to 12s. 9d. per lb. 

Borax B.P.—Crystal £29, Powder £30 per ton. 
station in Great Britain. 

1 Potassium, 
per lb.; ammonium, Its. 1d. per Ib. 

Calcium Lactate-—Demand active. Good English make can be 
had from Is, 7d. to 2s. 6d. per Ib. 

Chloral Hydrate.—3s. 7d. to 3s. 9d. per lb., duty paid. 

Chloroform,—z2s. per lb. for cwt. lots. Market more active. Makers 
busy. 

Creosote Carbonate.—6s, 6d. per lb. Little demand. 

Formaldehyde.—/55 per ton, ex works. English make. 

Glycerophosphates.—Fair business passing. Calcium, soluble and 
citrate free, 7s. per lb. ; iron, 8s. od. per lb. ; magnesium, gs. 
per lb. ; potassium, 50 %, 3s. 6d. per lb. ; sodium, 50%, 2s. 6d. 
per lb. 

Guaiacol Carbonate.—1Is. per lb. for cwt. lots. 

Hexamine.—3s. 6d. per lb. for English make. 

Homatropine Hydrobromide.—3os. per oz. 

Hydrastine Hydrochloride.—English make offered at 120s. per oz. 

Hydroquinone.—4s. 3d. per lb. in cwt. lots. Foreign make. 

Hypophosphites.—Calcium, 3s. 6d. per lb. for 28 lb. lots; 
sium, 4s. Id. per lb. ; sodium, 4s. per lb. 

Iron Ammonium Citrate B.P.—2s. 1d. to 2s. 5d. per lb 
to quantity. Advanced by 2d. per lb. 

Magnesium Carbonate.—Light Commercial, £36 per ton net. 

Magnesium Oxide.—Light. Commercial, £75 per ton, less 24% ; 
Heavy Commercial, £26 per ton, less 24% ; Heavy Pure, 2s. to 
2s. 2d. per lb., according to quantity. Steady market. 

Menthol.—A.B.R. recrystallised B.P., 52s. 6d. per lb. Weaker. Syn- 
thetic, 26s. to 35s. per lb., according to quantity. English 
make. Strong demand. 

Mercurials.—Market firm. Red oxide, 5s. 3d. to 5s. 4d. per lb. ; 
Corrosive sublimate, 3s. 6d. to 3s. 7d. per lb. ; white precipitate, 

4s. 7d. to 4s. 8d. per lb. ; Calomel, 3s. 11d. to 4s. per lb. 

Methyl Salicylate.-—2s. to 2s. 3d. per lb. for carboys. Not much 
demand, Holders would accept 1s. 11d. for ton lots. 

Methyl Sulphonel.—26s. per Ib. 

Metol.—11s. per lb. British make, 

Morphine and Salts.—Reduced by ts. to 1s. 3d. per oz. 

Paraformaldehyde.—3s. per lb. More inquiry. 

Paraldehyde.—Is. 6d. per lb. in free bottles and cases, according 
to holder and quantity. Firmer. 

Phenacetin.—6s. per lb. Ample stocks available. 

Phenazone.—7s. 3d. to 7s. 6d. tor cwt. lots. Quiet. 

Phenolphthalein.—6s, 6d. per lb. Easier, with supplies more 
plentiful. 

Potassium Bitartrate 99/100% (Cream of Tartar).—88s. per cwt., 
less 2 $% forton lots. Firm market. Priceshave upward tendency. 

Potassium Citrate.—Is, 10d. to 2s. 2d. per lb, Dearer. 

Potassium Iodide.— 16s. 8d. to 17s. 5d. per lb., according to quantity. 
Demand continues. 

Potassium Metabisulphite.—74d. per Ib., 


Market extremely 


Prices 


Carriage paid any 





11d, per lb.; sodium, Is. 


Slightly cheaper. 
Market quiet and steady. 


potas- 


., according 


I-cwt, kegs included. 


Potassium Permanganate.—B.P. crystals, 83d. to 9d. per Ib, 
carriage paid; commercial, 8d. to 84d. per lb., carriage paid. 

Quinine Sulphate.—2s. 3d. per oz., in 100 oz, tins. Very heavy 
demand, 

Resorcin.—-5s. 6d. per lb. Sales slow. 

Saccharin.—63s. per lb. in 50-lb. lots. 

Salol.—3s. 6d. to 3s. 11d. per lb. Easier in sympathy with other 
salicylates. 

Silver Proteinate.—gs. 6d. per lb. 

Sodium Benzoate, B.P.—2s. 9d. per lb. 
product. 

Sodium Citrate, B.P.C., 1923.—1s. 11d. to 2s, 2d. per lb., accord- 
ing to quantity. Firmer in common with other citrates. 

Sodium Hypophosphite, Photographic.—{13 to £15 per ton. ac- 
cording to quantity, d/d. consignee’s station in 1I-cwt. kegs. 

Sodium Metabisulphite Crystals. —37s. 6d. to 60s. per cwt., 
cash, according to quantity. 

Sodium Nitroprusside.—16s. per lb. Less for quantity. 

Sodium Potassium Tartrate (Rochelle Salt).—75s. to 82s. 6d. 
per cwt., according to quantity. Market quiet. 

Sodium Salicylate.—Powder, 2s, 2d, to 2s. 6d. perlb. Crystal, 2s. 5d. 


In quantity for British 


net 


to 2s. 8d. per lb. Flake, 2s, 9d. to 2s. tod. per lb. Market 
more active. 
Sodium Sulphide, pure recrystallised.—r1od, to 1s, 2d, per lb., 


according to quantity. 
Sodium Sulphite, anhydrous, £27 tos, to {28 ros, per ton, according 
to quantity, 1 cwt. kegs included, In large casks £1 per ton less. 
Thymol.—15s. 9d. to 17s. 6d. per lb. for good white crystal from 
ajowan seed, Very scarce indeed. 


Perfumery Chemicals 

Acetophenone,—12s, 6d. per lb, 

Aubepine.—r14s. 6d. per lb. 

Amy] Acetate,—zs. 9d. er Ib. 

Amyl Butyrate.—6s - '.,er lb. Cheaper, 

Amy! Salicylate,—3: per Ib. 

Anethol (M.P. 21/22° v.)..—4s. 6d. per Ib. 

Benzyl Acetate fro1) Chlorine-free Benzyl Alcohol,—2s, 103d, per Ib. 
Cheaper. 

Benzyl Alcohol fi mi Chlorine.—2s, 10}d. per Ib. 

Benzaldehyde free 1.10 Chlorine.—3s, 6d. per lb, 

Benzyl Benzoate,—3s. 6d. per lb, 

Cinnamic Aldehyde Natural.—15s. 6d. per lb, 

Coumarin,—20s, per lb. 

Citronellol._—16s, per lb. 

Citral.—1os, per lb. 

Ethyl Cinnamate.—15s. per lb. 

Ethyl Phthalate.—3s. 3d. per lb. Reduced, 

Eugenol,—tos, 6d. per lb. Cheaper. 

Geraniol (Palmarosa).—35s. per Ib. 

Geraniol.—11s. to 18s. 6d. per lb. 

Heliotropine.—7s. per lb. Advanced. 

Iso Eugenol.—15s. 9d. per Ib. 

Linalol ex Bois de Rose,—26s. per lb, Cheaper, 

Linalyl Acetate.—26s. per lb. Cheaper. 

Methyl Anthranilate.—gs. 6d. per lb. 

Methyl Benzoate.—6s, per Ib. 

Musk Ambrette.—43s. per lb, Cheaper. 

Musk Xylol.—16s. 6d. per lb. Reduced. 

Nerolin,—4s. 9d, per Ib. Advanced. 

Phenyl Ethyl Acetate.—12s, 6d. per Ib. 

Phenyl Ethyl Alcohol.—16s, per lb. 

Rhodinol.—57s. 6d. per Ib. 

Safrol.—1s. rod, per lb. 

Terpineol.—2s. 4d. per lb. Cheaper. 

Vanillin,—24s, to 24s. gd. per lb. Price reduced, demand steady. 

Essential Oils 

Almond Oil, Foreign S.P.A.—15s. 6d. per Ib. 

Anise Oil.—2s. 8d. per lb. Cheaper. 

Bergamot Oil.—1gs. 6d. perlb. Dearer. 

Bourbon Geranium Oil.—36s. 6d. per lb, Advanced, 

Camphor Oil.—75s. per cwt. 

Cananga Oil, Java.—tr1os. 6d. per lb. 

Cinnamon Oil, Leaf.—6}d. per oz. 

Cassia Oil, 80/85% .—8s. od, per lb. Cheaper. 

Citronella Oil.—Java, 85/90%, 6s. per lb. Again dearer. 
3s. gd. per lb. 

Clove Oil.—7s. per lb, Cheaper. 

Eucalyptus Oil, 70/75% .—2s. per lb. Cheaper. 

Lavender Oil.—French 38/40% Esters, 29s. per Ib. 7 

Lemon Oil.—3s, 2d. per lb. 

Lemongrass Oil.—3d. per oz. 

Orange Oil, Sweet.—13s. 3d. perlb, Cheaper. 

Otto of Rose Oil.—Bulgarian, 27s. od. per oz, 
per oz. 

Palma Rosa Oil.—1gs. per Ib. 

Peppermint Oil—Wayne County, 20s. 
Japanese, 14s, 3d. per lb. Cheaper. 

Petitgrain Oil.—ros, per lb. 

Sandal Wood Oil.—Mysore, 26s. 6d. per lb, Australian, 21s, per lb. 


Ceylon, 


Anatolian, 23s. 6d. 


od, per Ib. Cheaper. 
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Scottish Chemical Market 


The following notes on the Scottish Chemical Market are specially supplied to THe CuHemicat AcE by Messrs. Charles Tennant 
and Co., Ltd., Glasgow, and may be accepted as representing the firm's independent and impartial opinions. 


Glasgow, July 9, 1924. 

THE sales during the past week, although not justifying the opinion 

of much renewed activity in the Chemical Market, have certainly 

been better than for some little time. In spite of this, however, 
prices remain weak in the majority of cases, Continental prices 
also tending to be lower. 

Industrial Chemicals 

ACETONE, B.G.S.—Important orders for prompt and forward 
deliveries have been placed. Demand is still unsatisfied and 
supplies short. Prices now over {100 per ton, cif, U.K. 
and likely to advance further. 

Acip, Acretic.—Glacial, 98/100%, £59 to £70 per ton; 80% pure, 
£48 to £50 per ton; 80% technical, £46 to £47 per ton, all 
packed in casks, delivered c.i.f. U.K. ports, duty free. 

Acip Boracic.—Remains unchanged. Crystal or granulated, £45 
per ton; powdered, £47 per ton, carriage paid U.K. stations, 
minimum ton lots. 

Actp CarBo.ic, Ick CrystaLs.—In moderate demand and price 
remains at about 64d. per lb., carriage paid or f.o.b. U.K. port. 

Acip Cirric, B.P. Crystats.—Quoted 1s. 6}d. per Ib., less 5 per 
cent. ex store, spot delivery. Offered for early delivery at 
1s. 5#d. per Ib., less 5 per cent. ex wharf. 

Acip Formic, -Spot material unchanged at about £62 per 
ton, ex store. Offered for early delivery at £56 per ton, ex 
wharf, prompt shipment from the continent. 

Acip Hyprocutoric,—In little demand ; price 6s. 6d. per carboy, 
ex works, 

Acip Nirric.—80°, £23 10s. per ton, ex station, full truck loads. 

Acitp OXALICc. —Quoted 4}d. per lb., ex store, but could probably 
be obtained for less. 

Acip SULPHURIC.—144°, £3 12s. 6d. per ton; 
works, full truck loads. 


85%-— 


168°, £7 per ton, ex 
Dearsenicated quality, 20s. per ton 


more. 
Actp Tarraric, B.P. Crystats.—Spot material unchanged at 
about 1s. 2}d. per Ib., less 5 per cent. ex store. Offered for 


prompt shipment at 1s. 1#d. per Ib., less 5 per cent. ex wharf. 

ALUMINA SULPHATE.—17/18% iron free. Spot lots available at 
about £7 15s. per ton, ex store. Offered for.early delivery at 
about £7 2s. 6d. per ton, c.i.f. U.K. port. 

ALuM, CHkoME.—Ammonium chrome alum quoted {19 to {21 per 
ton, according to quality, f.o.b. U.K. port. Potash chrome 
alum on offer at £26 per ton, ex store. 

Aum, Potasu (Lump).—Cheaper prices from the continent. 
on offer at about £8 7s. 6d. per ton, c.i.f. U.K. port. 
quoted £9 10s. per ton, ex store. 

Ammonia, ANHYDROUS.—Unchanged at 1s. 53d. per Ib., ex station, 
spot delivery. Moderate inquiry for export. 

AMMONIA, CARBONATE.—Lump, £37 per ton; —- £39 per 
ton, packed in 5 cwt. casks, delivered U. K. 

Amwmonla Liguip, 880°.—Unchanged at 24d. to 3d. am delivered, 
according to quantity. Containers extra. 

AMMONIA, MuRIATE.—Grey galvanizers quality of English manu- 
facture unchanged at £30 per ton, ex station. Fine white 
crystals offered from the continent at £25 per ton, c.i.f. U.K. 
port. 

ARSENIC, WHITE POWDERED.—Moderate 
Quoted £47: per ton, f.o.b, U.K. port. 
£50 per ton, ex store. 

BarRtuM CARBONATE, 98/100°%,.—Rather cheaper quotations from 
the continent. Quoted f/11 7s. 6d. per ton, c.i.f. U.K. port, 
prompt shipment. 

BaRIuM CHLORIDE, 98/100%.—English material quoted {14 to 
£14 5S. per ton, ex store. On offer from the continent at 
£13 7s. 6d. per ton, c.i.f. U.K. port 

BaryYTES.—Finest English white quoted £5 5s. per ton, ex works ; 
continental about /5 per ton, c.if. U.K. port. 

BLEACHING PowpDER.—Spot lots {11 per ton, ex station. 
20s. per ton less. 

Borax.—Granulated, £24 
powdered, £26 per ton, 
ton lots. 

CaLcIuM CHLORIDE.—English material unchanged at {5 12s. 6d. 
per ton, ex station. On offer from the continent at £4 17s. 6d. 
per ton, c.if. U.K. port. 

CopPpERAS, GREEN.—Quoted £3 per ton, ex works, packed in casks. 

CorprER SULPHATE.——Moderate inquiry. Spot material of con- 
tinental manufacture quoted £24 5s. per ton, ex store. English 
material quoted £23 15s. per ton, f.o.b. U.K. port, for export. 

FORMALDEHYDE, 40% .—Spot lots now quoted £56 per ton, ex store. 
Quoted £52 per ton, c.i.f. U.K. port, prompt shipment. 

GLAUBER Satts.—English material unchanged at £4 per ton, ex 
store or station, spot delivery. Offered from the continent 


Now 
Spot lots 


inquiry for export 
Spot lots nominally 


Contracts 


10s. per ton; crystals, {25 per ton ; 
carriage paid U.K. stations; minimum 


at £3 2s. 6d. per ton, c.i.f. U.K. port. 


Leap, REp.—Merchants now quoting imported material at £38 
per ton, ex store. 

Leap, WuitE.—Offered from the continent at {41 15s. per ton, 
c.f. U.K. port. Spot lots quoted £44 per ton, ex store. 
Leap, ACETATE.—White crystals unchanged at about £46 15s. per 
ton, ex store, spot delivery. Offered from the continent at 

£45 15s. per ton, c.i.f. U.K. port, prompt shipment. 

MAGNESITE, CALCINED.—English material quoted £8 per ton, ex 
station, prompt delivery. 

MAGNESIUM CHLORIDE.—Spot material available at £3 17s. 6d. per 
ton, ex store. On offer from the continent at £3 10s. per ton, 
c.i.f. U.K. port. 

MAGNESIUM SULPHATE (Epsom SA.tts).—English material quoted 
£4 15s. per ton, ex store, spot delivery. B.P. quality on offer 
at about £6 5s. per: ton, ex station. 

Porasn, CausTIc, 88/92%.—Spot lots unchanged at about £29 Ios. 
yper ton, ex store. Quoted £29 per ton, c.i.f. U.K. port, prompt 
shipment from the continent. 

PotassiuM BICHROMATE.—Quoted 5 $d. per Ib. delivered. 

Potassium CARBONATE, 96/98%.—On offer from the continent at 
£23 1os. per ton, c.if. U KK. port. 90/04% quality, £21 15s. 
per ton, c.i.f. U.K. port. Spot lots of 96/98% quality on offer 
at £25 Ios. per ton, ex store. 

Porasstum CHLORATE.—Unchanged at about 23d. per Ib., ex store. 

PotassIuM NITRATE (SALTPETRE),—Quoted {£29 per ton ex store, 
spot delivery, On offer from the continent at about £26 ros. 
per ton, c.i.f. U.K. port. 

PoTasSSIUM PERMANGANATE B.P. CrystaLts.—Quoted 84d. 
ex store, spot delivery. 
per Ib., c.i.f. U.K. port. 

POTASSIUM PRUSSIATE (YELLOW).—Quoted 8d. per Ib., f.o.b, U.K, 
port, or ex station. 

Sopa Caustic.—76/77%, £19 7s. 6d. per ton; 70/72%, £17 17s. 6d, 
per ton; 60/62%, broken, {19 2s. 6d. per ton; 98/99%, 
powdered, {22 15s. per ton; all ex station, spot delivery. 
Contracts 20s. per ton less. 

Soptum ACETATE.—Spot lots on offer at £24 5s. per ton, ex store. 
Quoted £22 ros. per ton, c.i.f. U.K. port, prompt shipment 
from the continent. 

SopiumM BIcARBONATE.—Refined recrystallised quality, {10 Ios, 
per ton, ex quay or station. M.W. quality, 30s. per ton less. 

Sopium BIcHROMATE.—Quoted 43d. per lb., delivered. 

SopiuM CARBONATE.—Soda crystals, £5 to £5 5s. per ton, ex quay 
or station. Alkali 58%, £8 12s. 3d. per ton, ex quay or station. 

Sop1um HyPposuLPHITE,—English material unchanged at {10 per 
ton, ex station; continental on offer at fg 15s. per ton, ex 
store, spot delivery. Offered for early delivery at £8 12s. 6d. 
per ton, c.i.f. U.K. port. Pea crystals of English manufacture 
quoted £13 15s. per ton, ex station. 

SopiuM NITRATE.—95/96% quality, quoted {13 1os. per ton, f.o.r. 
or f.0.b. U.K. port ; 96/98%, 7s. 6d. per ton extra. 

Sop1uM NITRITE 100% .—In little demand. Now quoted £26 15s. 
per ton, ex store. 

SopIUM PRUSSIATE (YELLOW).—In little demand. 
at 4}d. per Ib., ex station or f.o.b, U.K. port, 

Soptum SULPHATE (SALTCAKE),—Price for home consumption, 
£3 Ios. per ton, carriage paid buyers’ station. Good inquiry 
for export, and price about £3 per ton, f.o.b. U.K. port. 

SopIuM SULPHIDE.—60/62%, solid, of English manufacture, 
£14 15S. per ton, ex station ; broken, £1, per ton more; flake, 
£2 perton more ; 60/62% , solid, offered from the continent at 
£12 5s. per ton, c.if. U K. port ; broken, {1 per ton more 
31/34%, crystals, of English manufacture, {9 2s. 6d. per ton, 
ex station; 30/32%, crystals, of continental manufacture, 
quoted /8 ros. per ton, c.i.f. U.K. 

SuLPHUR.—Flowers, {10 per ton; roll, £9 per ton ; 


per lb., 
On offer from the continent at 7d. 


Now on offer 


rock, £9 per 


ton; ground, £8 per ton. Prices nominal. 

Tin CrystaLts.—Unchanged at about ts. 34d. per Ib., f.o.b, U.K. 
ort. 

Zinc CHLORIDE, 96/98% at 





about {27 5s. per ton, f.o.b. U.K. port; 98/100% quality 
offered from the continent at £24 10s, per ton, c.i.f. U.K. port. 
Zinc SULPHATE.—Quoted £13 10s. per ton, ex station. On offer 
from the continent at about {11 5s. per ton, c.i.f. U.K. port. 
Notre.—The above prices are for bulk business and are not to 
be taken as applicable to small parcels. 


Coal Tar Intermediates and Wood Distillation Products 
ALPHA NAPHTHYLAMINE.—Good export inquiry. Price 1s. 44d. per 
Ib., f.o.b. 


Beta NaputHoL.—Good home inquiries. 
delivered. 


Price, 1s. 1d. per Ib., 
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DIANISIDINE BASE.—Small export inquiry. Price, 22s, 6d. per Ib., 
100% basis. 


DIPHENYLAMINE.—Considerable export inquiry. Price, 2s. 10d. 
per Ib., f.o.b. 

DINITRO ANILINE.—Small home inquiry. Price, 4s. 2d. per Ib., 
delivered. 


G. Satt.—Export inquiry. Price, 3s. per lb., 100% basis. 

METANILIC AcIpD.—Export inquiry. Price, 3s. 4d. per lb., 100% 
basis, f.o.b. 

PARANITRANILINE.—Small home inquiries. 
delivered. 

Para Nitro OrtTHO TOLUIDINE.—Small export inquiry. 
5s. per lb., 100% basis. 

SULPHANILIC AcIp.—Export inquiry. 
basis, f.o.b. 


Price, 2s. 4d. per Ib., 
Price, 


Price, 3s. 4d. per lb., 100% 





The Manchester Chemical Market 


(From OuR Own CORRESPONDENT.) 
Manchester, July 10, 1924. 
BusINEss has been anything but brisk on the Manchester 
chemical market during this last week. A fair number of 
transactions have been put through but they have been for 
small parcels and the total does not represent any substantial 
amount compared with what traders in this centre are accus- 
tomed to in normal times. As before, business is restricted 
very largely to spot or early delivery, buyers still fighting shy 
of committing themselves very far ahead. Prices are steady, 
on the whole, although in many cases more or less nominal ; 
fluctuations since my last report have been within narrow 
limits. 
Heavy Chemicals 


Saltcake is still quiet and without quotable change in price ; 


for home consumption purposes £3 Ios. per ton is to-day’s 
value. Both home and foreign demand for caustic soda 
continues on quietly steady lines, quotations ranging from 
£16 17s. 6d. for 60 per cent. to {19 7s. 6d. per ton for 76-77 
per cent. material. Only a moderate amount of business has 
been done in chlorate of soda and prices are easy at 2}d. to 
2d. per lb. Values of prussiate of soda are weak at 4}d. to 
44d. per lb. and buying interest in this material continues 
slow. Sulphide of sodium also attracts only a moderate 
amount of attention, but current values are about unchanged 
from last week, 60-65 per cent. concentrated solid offering at 
round f14 Ios. per ton and crystals at f9 5s. Bleaching 
powder is quoted at {10 per ton, but the demand is rather 
quiet. Alkali keeps steady at £6 15s. per ton ; both home and 
export business is fairly good. Hyposulphite of soda is 
attracting only a limited amount of buying interest ; photo- 
graphic crystals are offering at about {14 10s. per ton and 
commercial at {9 5s. to {9 10s. Glauber salts are inactive 
but fairly steady at £3 10s. per ton. Bichromate of soda is in 
quiet demand at the reduced price of 44d. perlb. Bicarbonate 
of soda is only in moderate inquiry with value unchanged at 
about {10 Ios. per ton. Soda crystals continue on the basis 
of £5 5s. per ton, but the demand is slow. Phosphate of 
soda is quiet at £13 10s to {14 per ton. Acetate of soda is 
quoted at £13 to £13 10s. per ton. 

Caustic and carbonate of potash are still selling on a reduced 
scale, although little change from recent price levels can be 
reported ; values of caustic potash, 90 per cent. strength, 
range from {29 to £30 per ton, and of carbonate round £23. 
Permanganate of potash continues featureless, with values 
fairly steady at 7d. to 7}d. per lb. according to quality. 
Bichromate of potash is in moderate demand at 53d. per lb. 
Yellow prussiate of potash is dull and easy, though perhaps 
no cheaper than last week, at about 73d. per lb. Chlorate of 
potash is unchanged at 2d. per lb., but only a moderate amount 
of business is being put through. 

Buying interest in arsenic is still restricted and prices have 
an easy tendency, with white powdered, Cornish makes, 
quoted at about £48 per ton, Manchester. Sulphate of copper 
meets with a poor demand and values are anything but firm, 
to-day’s value being £24 5s. to £24 10s. per ton, f.o.b. Grey 
acetate of lime is quiet but steadier at round £18 per ton, 
with brown offering at £13 10s. Commercial Epsom salts are 
in moderate inquiry and quotations are fully maintained at 
£4 15s. to £5 per ton; magnesium sulphate, B.P., continues 
without alteration at £6 10s. per ton. Acetate of lead keeps 
quiet at £47 for white and about £45 per ton for brown, 
Nitrate of lead is rather easier at £42 to £43 per ton. 


Acids and Tar Products 

The position of the acids is about unchanged. Tartaric 
acid is in fair demand with quotations steady at 1s. 2d. to 
1s. 24d. per lb., with citric in a similar position at 1s. 6d. per Ib. 
Acetic acid is also maintained at £47 per ton for 80 per cent. 
technical and £70 for glacial. Oxalic acid keeps dull and easy 
at 44d. to 43d. per lb. 

Little movement can be reported in the coal-tar products 
section. Pitch is very quiet at {2 17s. 6d. to £3 per ton, 
Manchester. Carbolic acid is rather steadier at round 7d. 
per lb. for crystal and 1s. 9d. to 2s. per gallon for crude. 
Naphthalines are quiet but unchanged at £16 to £17 for refined 
and £5 per ton and upwards for crude. Solvent naphtha is 
selling slowly at 1s. 3$d. to 1s. 4d. per gallon. Creosote oil 
is inactive at 64d. to 63d. per gallon. Cresylic acid is quoted 
at round 2s. per gallon. 





Company News 


CANADA CEMENT Co.—The usual quarterly dividend of 1} 
per cent., less tax, on the common stock is payable on July 16. 

BROKEN HItt Soutn, Lrp.—A dividend at the rate of 1s. 6d. 
per share and a bonus of 1s. has been declared, payable on 
August 15. 

BROKEN HILL PrRopRIETARY Co., Ltp.—The ordinary 
general meeting of the shareholders will be held in Melbourne 
on August 29. 


Noset. Inpustries, Lrp.—The transfer books of the 
preference shares will be closed from July 18 to August 1, 
both days inclusive. 

UNITED OIL AND REFINING Co.—The accounts for the year 
1923 show a loss of £3,195, which increases the debit balance 
carried forward to £18,706. 


Tarmac, Lrp.—The nominal capital of the company has 
been increased to £500,000 by the creation of an additional 
100,000 ordinary shares of £1 each. 

ALLEN LIVERSIDGE, LtTp.—Owing to the increase in the 
company’s business, the directors have decided to offer to 
present shareholders the balance of the unissued capital 
amounting to £55,865. 

WESTMINSTER BANK, Ltp.—The directors have declared 
an interim dividend of to per cent. for the half-year ended 
June 30 on the £20 shares, and the maximum dividend of 6} 
per cent. on the {1 shares for the same period, payable on 
August I. 

Joun Knicut, Ltp.—The share transfer books of the 
company will be closed from July 17 until July 31, inclusive, 
for the preparation of dividend warrants to pay a dividend 
on the 25 per cent. cumulative preferred ordinary shares on 
July 31 at the rate of 124 per cent. for the half-year ended 
May 31. 

CoRTAULDs, LtTp.—An extraordinary general meeting will 
be held at the Cannon Street Hotel on July 17 at noon. The 
directors have decided to recommend to the shareholders 
that the present capital be increased to {20,000,000 by the 
creation and issue to the shareholders of 8,000,000 5 per cent. 
cumulative preference shares of £1 each. 

LAGUNAS NITRATE Co., Ltp.—The report of the directors 
for the year 1923 states that the gross profit, including transfer 
fees, etc., and after allowing £3,249 for caliche extracted and 
used, amounted to £36,360. A dividend of 2s. per share, 
free of tax, is recommended. The annual general meeting 
will be held at Baltic House, 27, Leadenhall Street, London, 
E.C., on July 24, at 12.30 p.m. 





Trade in June 


A SUMMARY Of the overseas trade returns for June, issued by 
the Board of Trade Journal, reveals a very considerable 
decline from the position attained in the previous month. 
In the total value of imports the fall amounted to no less than 
£33,585,000, while exports decreased by £8,236,000 and 
re-exports by £3,068,000. 

For details of these results the full returns must be awaited, 
but it is noted that under all heads the decline in each class 
was substantial. For example, our purchases of raw materials 
fellaway by £8,465,000, and shipments of British manufactured 
goods show a decrease on the May total of £5,963,000. 
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Commercial Intelligence 


The following are taken from printed reports, but we cannot be 
responsible for any errors that may occur, 


County Court Judgments 


(NOTE.—The publication of extracts from the “‘ Registry of County 
Court Judgments ”’ does not imply inability to pay on the part of the 
persons named. ‘ Many of the judgments may have been settled between 
the parties or paid. Registered judgments ave not necessarily for debts. 
They may be for damages or otherwise, and the result of bona-fide con- 
tested actions. But the Registry makes no distinction of the cases. 
Judgments ave not returned to the Registry if satisfied in the Court books 
within twenty-one days. When a debtor has made arrangements with 
his creditors we do not veport subsequent County Court judgments 
against him.} 

SUGARS, J. M. (trading as INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
CO.), 37, Great Tower Street,E.C., import and export merchant. 
£14 Igs. tod. May 28. (C.C., 12/7/24.) . 
et. ATE RHO JSE AND GRAY, LTD., 51, Stanley Street, 
ome Sheffield, druggists. (C.C., 12/7/24.) £34 148. 4d. 


Mortgages and Charges 

[NOTE.—The Companies Consolidation Act of 1908 provides that 
every Mortgage or Charge, as described therein, shall be registered 
within 21 days after its creation, otherwise it shall be void against the 
liquidator and any creditor. The Act also provides that every Company 
shall, in making tts Annual Summary, specify the total amount of debis 
due from the Company in respect of all Mortgages or Charges. The 
following Mortgages and Charges have been so vegistered. In each 
case the total debt, as specified in the last available Annual Summary, 
ss also given—marked with an *—followed by the date of the Summary, 
but such total may have been veduced.] 

BELL, SONS AND CO., LTD., Liverpool, chemists. (M., 
12 /7/24.) ; Registered June 23, {600 mortgage, to W. Ayrton, 
10, Dale Street, Liverpool, solicitor; charged on 33, Lydia 
Ann Street, Liverpool. */600. June 1, 1923. = , 

CHEMICAL AND TECHNICAL ENGINEERING CO., 
LTD., London, E.C. (M., 12/7/24.) Registered June 23, 
£100 debentures, part of £2,000; general charge. * £700. 
December 31, 1923. eo 

EWEN (JAMES) AND SONS, LTD., London, S.E., soap 
manufacturers. (M., 12/7/24.) Registered June 25, £1,250 
debenture, to Mrs. M. D. Ewen, 5, Hatfield Street, S.E. ; 
general charge. 

SHANKLAND (G. A.), LTD., Eynsham, chemical manu- 
facturers. (M., 12/7/24.) Registered July 1 (by order on 
terms), return amending particulars filed July 19, 1923, to 
£18,000 debentures (filed under sec. 93 (3) of the Companies 
(Consolidation) Act, 1908), present issue 416,000. 

V. L. OIL PROCESSES, LTD. (late V. M. L. EXPERI- 
MENTAL, LTD., & M. L. EXPERIMENTAL, LTD.), London, 
S.W. (M., 12/7/24.) Registered June 24, £20,800 debentures, 
to Vickers, Ltd., Broadway, Westminster; general charge. 
* . June 27, 1923. 

WYKE DYEING CO., LTD. (M., 12/7/24.) Registered 
June 27, 42,000 debentures (filed under sec. 93 (3) of the 
Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1908), present issue, {900 ; 
general charge. *{3,600. December 31, 1923. 7 


London Gazette 
Winding Up Petition 
C. V. O. CHEMICAL WORKS (1919), LTD. 


12/7/2 


#/ji+ 


1 (W.U.P., 
; ) A petition for winding-up has been presented by 
G. H. Barber and Son, 13, St. Swithin’s Lane, London, and is 


to be heard at the Royal Courts of Justice, Strand, London, 
on Tuesday, July 15. 


Companies Winding Up Voluntarily 

BRITISH LIANOSOFF WHITE OIL CO., LTD. 
(C.W.U.V., 12/7/24.) C. J. Marshall, 20, Eastcheap, London, 
chartered accountant, appointed liquidator. Meeting of 
creditors at the offices of the liquidator, July 14, at 3 p.m. 
Creditors’ claims by July 31st. : . 

POLMAR PERFUMERY CO.,LTD. (C.W.U.V., 12/7/24.) 
T. F. Miller, 614, Fore Street, E.C.2, appointed liquidator. 
Meeting of creditors at the offices of the liquidator, at 12 noon, 
July 16. This notice is purely formal, the liquidation 
being for the purpose of amalgamation. Creditors will be 
paid in full. 


Adjudication Annulled 
BOTTOMLEY, Thomas, Tannerfield§ Works, Hightown, 
Liversedge, chemical manufacturer. (A.A., 12/7 24.) Date 
of Annulment, June 24, 1924. Debts paid in full, with 
Four Pounds per cent. interest. 


Notice of Dividend 
YOUNG, James Albert, Mere Hall Grease Works, Bangor 
Street, Bolton, grease manufacturer. First and final dividend 
o}d. per £, payable July 14, Official | Receiver’s Offices, 
Byrom Street, Manchester. 


Receivership 
WEST RIDING CHEMICAL CO., LTD. (R., 12/7/24). 
A. Greaves, of 35, Bank Street, Bradford, was appointed 
Receiver on June 25, 1924, under powers contained in deben- 
tures dated June 14, 1922. 





New Companies Registered 


CASINGHEAD GAS (POLAND), LTD., 52, Gracechurch 
Street, London, E.C. Petrol gas refiners, smelters, dealers in 
oil, etc. ; manufacturers of chemicals and manures. Nominal 
capital, £2,000 in /1 shares. 

HUMOPHOS FERTILISERS, LTD., Bridge Street, Slaith- 
waite, Yorks. Manufacturers of and dealers in bacteria for 
manures of all kinds, etc. Nominal capital, £1,000 in £1 shares. 

NEVAFALE FIRE EXTINGUISHER CO., LTD., 3, Duke 
Street, Adelphi, London, W.C.2. Manufacturers, importers, 
and exporters of and dealers in chemicals, etc., for use in con- 
nection with fire extinguishing, etc. Nominal capital, {100 
in £1 shares. 

RIDLEY AND WILLIAMSON CHEMICAL CO., LTD., 
Scholar Green, Cheshire. Manufacturers, exporters and im- 
porters of insecticides, fungicides, colours, artificial manures, 
etc. Nominal capital, £3,000 in /1 shares. 





Chemical Trade Inquiries 

The following inquiries, abstracted from the “‘ Board of Trade 
Journal,” have been received at the Department of Overseas Trade 
(Development and Intelligence), 35, Old Queen Street, London, S.W.1. 
British firms may obtain the names and addresses of the inquivers 
by applying to the Department (quoting the veference number and 
country), except where otherwise stated. 

AGENTS’ SERVICES OFFERED.—A British firm of com- 
mission agents in Rio de Janeiro wishes to represent British 
manufacturers of chemicals. (Reference No. 76.) 

CuinA CLAY FOR CALIFoRNIA.—A firm in San Francisco 
wishes to import china clay direct from U.K. producers. 
(Reference B.X. 1074.) 

INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS AND Drucs.—A firm of com- 
mission agents at Amsterdam is desirous of obtaining the 
representation in the Netherlands and for Dutch Colonies of 
British manufacturers of the goods mentioned above. Corre- 
spondence may be in English. (Reference No. 62.) 

WuirrE Leap, Rep Leap, Zinc WuiTE.—A firm of agents 
at Amsterdam seek representation in the Netherlands of 
British manufacturers of white lead, red lead, and zinc white. 
(Reference No. 14.) 





Royal Society of Arts Medals 
Tuer Council have awarded the Society’s Silver Medals to the 
authors of the following papers read before the Society during 
the past session :— 

Sir Frank Baines, ‘‘ The Preservation of Ancient Monuments 
and Buildings’’; Sir Richard A. S. Paget, ‘‘ The History, 
Development and Commercial Uses of Fused Silica ’’ ; Major- 
Gen. Sir Fabian Ware, ‘‘ Building and Decoration of the 
War Cemeteries’’; Mr. Frank Hope-Jones, “‘ The Free 
Pendulum ”’; Brig.-Gen. Sir Henry Maybury, “ The Victoria 
Dock District and its Roads’’; Mr. T. Thorne Baker, 
“Photography in Industry, Science and Medicine’’; Mrs. 
Arthur McGrath (‘‘ Rosita Forbes’’), ‘‘ The Position of the 
Arabs in Art and Literature’’; Brig.-Gen. H. A. Young, 
‘“The Indian Ordnance Factories and Indian Industries ”’ 
Sir Richard M. Dane, ‘‘ Manufacture of Salt in India ”’ ; 
Dr. C. Gilbert Cullis, ‘“ A Sketch of the Geology and Mineral 
Resources of Cyprus”; and Sir Frederick Lugard, ‘ The 
Mandate System and the British Mandates.” 





